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COAL MINERS’ FUTURE 








Warren R. Austin... Voice of U. S. on U.N. 


(See People of the Week) 





Hard-working locomotive drive wheels have 


tires, too . . . rings of tough steel. Changing one 
is no job for a “Sunday driver.”’ It takes heat, me- 
chanical know-how . . . plenty of both. Extreme 
heat expands the old tire away from the wheel. 
The new tire is heated to proper expansion and 
slipped over the same wheel. When this red- 
hot ring of steel cools in place, it shrinks and 
makes a perfect fit. 

With today’s round-the-clock operations at Nor- 
folk and Western roundhouses a tire can be changed 
in less than an hour. Constant vigilance keeps tires 


in top condition . . . assuring maximum availa- 
bility of powerful locomotives to serve you. 

Your shipments move safely and swiftly over 
Norfolk and Western rails, from the Midwest to the 
Port of Norfolk and between the North and the 
South. Well-built, expertly maintained coal 
burning locomotives are a big factor in providing 
“Precision Transportation”’. 

N. & W. traffic specialists are located in cities 
throughout the nation. Their job is to help you with 
rates, routes and schedules. Call onthem. They 
have the know-how. It’s their job... zo Serve You. 


Norfoth... Mester. RAILWAY 
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Profits and wages are the same thing 


X JAGES are what a man gets for working. 


Profits are what money gets for working. 


Aman wouldn’t work for nothing. Why should 
money? If you save $500 and put it into a filling 
sation Or government bonds or General Electric 
stock, you expect your savings to earn “wages” for 
you, don’t you? 

It is the hope of profit that induced you to risk 
your money where you did. The higher the rate of 
profit in an industry, the more people who will in- 
vest their savings in companies who are part of 
that industry. 

The more money invested in an industry, the more 
factories and machinery it can buy, and the more 








jobs it offers so long as that invested money earns 
a profit. 

When profits stop, you and millions like you 
refuse to risk your savings any longer in that indus- 
try, progress and development in it stop, and pro- 
duction and jobs go down. 

Therefore, if you want a return on your savings, 
you'd better be sure American corporations make 
a profit. But even more that that—if you want an 
automobile or a job in an automobile factory, you’d 
better be sure the automobile builder makes a profit, 
or investment will leave the industry and you'll 
eventually be out of a job and a car. 

That isn’t Big Business at work. It’s people 
like you and me being sensible with our savings. 


WARNER 
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SWASEY 
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"OU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 











Rent control. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration further relaxed its rent con- 
trols over hotels and motor courts, and 
made tourist homes eligible for decontrol. 
Small hotels renting primarily to tran- 
sients were brought under decontrol provi- 
sions of the hotel regulation. Tourist 
homes must be classified by area rent 
directors in order to apply for decontrol. 
Moreover, hotels, motor courts and tourist 
homes whose daily rates are decontrolled 
now may limit the number of rooms set 
aside for permanent occupancy to the 
number required to meet current demand. 
OPA pointed out that the demand for 
permanent rooms has decreased in recent 
months. 


Wheat. The Agriculture Department 
estimated the 1947 winter wheat crop at 
973,047,000 bushels, 50 per cent bigger than 
the 1936-45 average yield and 100,000,000 
bushels better than last year’s record crop. 
The Department reported that the prob- 
able winter wheat yield is 17.2 bushels an 
acre, where last year’s was 16.7 bushels an 
acre. Stocks of wheat on farms April 1 
were reported as 139,855,000 bushels, con- 
siderably less than the 198,481,000 bushels 
which farmers held on April 1 of last year. 
The drop was attributed to larger exports 
of grain abroad. 


Aviation agreements.  Air-rights 
agreements now have been concluded with 
15 countries, the State Department dis- 
closed. U.S. air lines are enabled to use 
airfields, navigation aids, communication 
facilities and weather-reporting facilities— 
all former U.S. surplus property—which 
dot the globe in the countries involved. 
Agreements most recently completed in- 
volve facilities in Burma, India, French 
Indo-China, St. Pierre Island off New- 
foundland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Holland, Algeria and Corsica. Previously 
agreements had been completed with the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Egypt, Brazil, 
Italy, China, the Philippines and Belgium. 


Rail rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized the New York, 


The March of the News 





New Haven & Hartford Railroad to in- 
crease its basic passenger fares by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. Sixty other rail- 
roads operating east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers have requests pending for increases 
in passenger fares. 


Armed forces developments during the 
week included these: 

The Navy tentatively scheduled a visit 
by part of the Pacific fleet to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, in the latter half of May. Included 
in the proposed trip are two aircraft car- 
riers, two light cruisers, eight destroyers 
and two auxiliaries. 

The Army reported that Alabama is the 
second State to present all the ground 
units of its National Guard for federal 
recognition. Alabama is to share the 
Thirty-first Division in the postwar or- 
ganization, has accepted 99 units as its 
allocation, and has had 64 of them feder- 
ally recognized. Oklahoma, the first State 
to activate all of its National Guard 
ground units, has 107 units in operation. 

Army Air Forces revealed that “reason- 
able production” of modern military air- 
craft could not be attained by the U.S. 
in less than 18 to 24 months. 


Housing. Federal Housing Administra- 
tion reported that applications for FHA 
mortgage insurance received during March 
covering 31,000 new housing units, a more- 
than-seasonal increase of 26 per cent over 
February. About 9,500 of these applica- 
tions involved 253 separate apartment 
projects, the largest amount ever received 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
in a single month. In the first quarter 
of 1947, applications on apartment proj- 
ects totaled 22,000 units, by far the larg- 
est number for any comparable period in 
FHA experience. 


Closed shop. Texas became the twelfth 
State to outlaw the closed shop. Governor 
Beauford Jester, signing the anti-closed- 
shop bill, said it “would not destroy union 
labor or take away the right of collective 
bargaining.” 
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VERY ONE of us at certain moments 
glimpses the things in the American scene 


and character which tell us all is well and give 
us the fundamental confidence and courage 
that mark us as a people with a future. 


If you flew north by west from Philadelphia 
just thirteen miles you would see such an 
American scene...a pleasant valley... the 
river bend... tracks of busy railroads skirt- 
ing the river on either side . . . many factories 
crowding the trackside 
...and up over the hill- 
side sturdy homes and 
churches and_ schools 
and trees—an American 
community if there ever was one—that’s 
Conshohocken. 

Meet and speak to the people of Consho- 
hocken. You soon sense typical American 
character sturdy character that builds 
homes—not just houses—builds citizens and 
craftsmen and community spirit. You would 
know why wives here feel secure in their hus- 
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bands’ skills and for their children’s future. 


This is the background reason 
and guarantee of the quality 
and value that are in LEE De- 
Luxe tires. While scientific 
design provides the base for 
the unusual utility and economy of these 
tires, conscientious craftsmen contribute their 
extra measure of care to provide you with 
an extra measure of comfort and safety. Buy 
LEE DeLuxe tires and you, too, will know 
that ‘‘of Conshohocken’’ means safety, 


comfort and economy for you. 
LEE 
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MEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PAs 


Republic Rubber Division ... Industrial Rubber Products... Youngstown, Ohio 















YOU 


A distant plant... 


You have complete privacy in your 
comfortable Pullman room—to work 
and concentrate on the business com- 
ing up, or rest and relax—without 
interruption. 












an out-of-town meeting ... 


Here’s how to go... 





You sleep—safe and sound —in that 
big, soft Pullman bed. And there’s lots 
of room to shave and dress when morn- 
ing rolls around. 













for relaxation... 


When you get there —on dependable 
rail schedules—and get off right in town, 
you'll be refreshed and ready to “hit 
the ball,” whether it’s business or golf! 





Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 





NEW CAR NEWS! New type Pult- 


man cars are 
now in service on some railroad lines, 
now being built for others. Duplex room- 


ettes that rival the cost of a lower berth 
are among the new accommodations that 
will give you even greater comfort and 
convenience when you “go Pullman.” 










© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANT 
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It is getting near to the time when the country will have to learn the 
economic facts of life, when it will discover that every boom has its end. 

The boom this time is about over. It is near the turn when rising prices 
will give way to declining prices, when rising profits will give way to profit 
declines, when unemployment will shoot up, not shrink further. 

That's really what Mr. Truman and his Cabinet are told. It accounts for the 
flurry of advice to everybody to cut prices, to raise wages, to try to fix up in 
a week or two all of the distortions developed in 18 months of -inflation. 

Advice won't be enough. A turn downward in the business cycle will be re- 
quired to iron out the price kinks so things can move ahead again. 


As this situation apparently is to work itself out..... 

A turn from inflation to mild deflation will be seen clearly by midyear. 

Prices, over all, will decline 15 to 20 per cent before stabilizing in first 
half, 1948. Some prices will fall much more than that, others less. 

Wage rates are not likely to decline much. They're rising now. 

Unemployment, however, will rise as working forces, rather than wages, are 
reduced. A rise of as many as 4,000,000 may occur in unemployed ranks. 

Output will decline as much as 20 per cent, over all. 

Trade, too, will shrink. The decline may exceed 20 per cent in dollar 
amount, but will be less than that in physical volume as prices decline. 

Profits will deflate much more rapidly than they have inflated. 

The cycle turn, to be apparent in 2 or 3 months, will almost certainly be 
at its low point in first half, 1948. It will start its swing upward during 
second half, 1948, after farm-product prices, many other raw-material prices, 
have been sheken out. In the shake-out process, prices of building materials 
may decline 25 per cent or more; of farm products, 25 or 30 per cent. The cycle 
turn will correspond to that of 1920-21, but may be somewhat less severe. 





The flurry of White House excitement results from these factors: 

Consumers, in droves, are backing away from goods as they're now priced. 

Women's clothing isn't selling well. Men are buying more cautiously. 
Children's clothing, too, has started to run into strong resistance. 

New houses, being completed in large numbers, are slow to sell. 

Building activity has failed to show the seasonal expansion expected of it. 
Building has been counted upon by the White House advisers to take up any slack 
that occurred from a buying slump in other fields. It isn't to do that. 

Inventories of goods are being accumulated less rapidly. 

It all adds up to the fact that demand for many things at present levels of 
price is being satisfied at a time when production still is very high. This 
means that prices soon will start to give way, and, as prices give way, buyers 
tend to hold back, waiting to see how far down they will go. 

Chances are that about a 20 per cent adjustment all around will fix things 
up, will work out the corrections needed as a base for more prosperity. 














After the adjustment is completed in first half, 19483 
(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--7 ONORROW-- (Continued) 


Food, at retail, may cost about 20 per cent less than now. Meat prices, 
prices of some other foods may be down more than that. 

Clothing probably will cost at least 15 per cent less, and may be reduced 
more than that. Men's suits will be reduced least, women's dresses most. 

Shoes probably will be much lower priced, maybe 30 per cent lower. 

A new car next year is likely to cost $100 to $200 less than this year. 

A new house probably can be built in 1948 at a cost 25 to 30 per cent under 
the cost of building this year, due to lower material costs and to more efficient 
flow of materials that reduces the over-all labor cost. 

Quality of goods is to rise with the return of a buyers' market. 





Farmers are to take the biggest income cut, mavbe 25 to 30 per cent in 1948 
compared with high level of 1947. Income would stay much above prewar. 

Many marginal businessmen will see profits frde as prices decline. 

Wage earners often will make more per hour next year then this year, but 
they may not work as many hours. Wage income in total is likely to decline by 
15 or 20 per cent, or even more as production slows and jobs decrease. 

Unemployed will really pay the bill for the adjustment ahead. 

White-collar workers will improve their income position as living costs 
decline, provided that they keen their jobs, as most of them will. 

Investors, as a whole, will be at least as well off. 

The nationsl income, which now runs at a rate above $175,000,000,000 a 
year, readily could fall to a rate under %150,000,000,000 by 1948. That still 
would be about double prewar and would reflect prosperity by prewar standards. 











The game now is to pass the buck for blame in the thrertening downturn. 

Mr. Truman blames businessmen for raising prices. Businessmen blame labor 
leaders for strikes and wage demands thrt made hirher prices necessary, as well 
as Government for buyins policies tht forced food costs higher. Labor blames 
employers for not raisins wares at the expense of profts. Farmers blame labor 
leaders for demanding w2ge increases that pushed prices up. 

Actually, human nature, with its deep-seated tendency to get while getting 
is good, generated the forces thot led to the boom that almost inevitably had to 
result in an eventual bust so that some sort of economic order could be brought 
back. A boom of nresent type can't last. Any idea that businessmen can head it 
off by planned reductions in their prices at this stage is quite far fetched. 
The big inflation is in farm prices, in raw-material prices, not in prices of 
most finished goods. Any idea that wofe rates can be pushed up rapidly, with no 
resulting price rise, in order that consumer buying can be bolstered, likewise is 
far fetched. It doesn't work that way. 

How profits figure in all this is described for you on page ll. 


Tax reduction will be encouraged as a deflation entidote if things bust. 

Strike pressures will ease further with first signs of unemployment. 

Labor, however, is back on top at the White House; is to get help in its 
demands for more wage increases at this time. 

Labor leaders, as a result, are more confident. A veto of any bill that 
cuts importantly into labor-union power is to be expected. 

Politics, thoughts of 1948, are more and more determining factors. 

The White House trend is a bit to the left, after veering to the right. 














A basis for world peace agreements is not to come from Moscow meetings. 

U.S., however, is gaining the initiative in diplomatic maneuvering. 

Russia is being put more and more on the diplomatic defensive. 

The Russians have been leading from weakness and making gains. U.S. is 
leading from strength, and by a new firmness is getting the upper hand. 


See also pages 13, 15, 19, 42. 
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Stopping the world’s biggest bomber! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


iF CARRIES 36 tons of bombs. Four- 
teen automobiles could stand 
bumper-to-bumper on its wing. Its 
rudder is as high as a five-story build- 
ing. It’s the Army Air Forces’ new 
XB-36 — mightiest of all bombers! 

When this 278,000-pound heavy- 
weight champ comes roaring to 
earth, it puts the tires, tubes, wheels 
and brakes to a terrific test. That’s 
why with this new bomber king — 
‘swith so many airplanes of all types 
(military, commercial, private) — 
tires, tubes, wheels and -brakes are 


made by Goodyear. 


The XB-36 landing-wheel tires, 
biggest ever built, stand 9 feet 2 
inches high, weigh 1500 pounds 
each, contain the new wonder fab- 
ric — Nylon. These Goodyear giants 
present dramatic contrast to the 
first practical plane tire, pioneered 
by Goodyear in 1909. 

On your automobile, as on a 
super-bomber, Goodyear Tires 
mean greater safety, longer wear. 
This is another reason why it’s true 
today — as it has been for 32 years — 
“More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind.” 


The world’s No. 1 tire builder, Goodyear 
also works with metals, fabrics, chem- 
icals, plastics and other materials .. . 
making sure that all Goodyear products 
are better today than they were yester- 


day, better tomorrow than they are today. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





I found a 


NEST EGG 
on page 5...* 


Xi were doing alright on our new farm. 
Field crops were our mainstay—but I 
wanted an extra cash crop that would fit into 
our regular operation. From a market 
standpoint turkeys looked good—but we 
found our neighbors had to hatch four birds 
to raise one. 

That’s the state we were in when I came 
across that article in Capper’s Farmer. It 
told about a new method of turkey raising 
that controlled blackhead disease and other 
risks in turkey raising—cut losses to fifteen 
per cent or less. 

That article seemed to make a lot of 
sense, so I sent in for the booklet about the 
method—bought eight hen turkeys and 
one tom. I followed instructions to the 
letter—hatched and brooded with incu- 
bators instead of hens—kept our poults 
and grown birds isolated and confined 
until marketing time instead of letting 
them run with chickens. 

It took a lot of time, and plenty of work. 
But it was worth it. After five years, turkeys 
were the biggest money-making crop on 
our farm. Now—thanks to those turkey 
profits—we can look to the future with real 
security. Yes, our confidence in Capper’s 
Farmer has been repaid a_ thousandfold. 


*¥* Based on an actual case history from Capper’s 
Farmer files. 


The confidence of 1,300,000 Mid-America 
farm families in Capper’s Farmer stems from 
the farm-tested information it offers. And 
this confidence gives your ads in Capper’s 
Farmer extra selling power. 


ome The 
Magazine 

Farm People 

Believe In 









Topeka, Kansas 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN find out about the Treas- 
ury’s attitude toward changing or termi- 
nating employes’ pension and _profit- 
sharing plans from a statement of policy 
just issued by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. The statement emphasizes that a 
valid reason must be given for curtailing 
or ending such plans to show that they 
were bona fice to begin with. 


* head * 


YOU CAN now import foreign cur- 
rency into the U.S. without submitting 
it to a Federal Reserve Bank for examina- 
tion. This requirement for foreign 
currency is dropped by the Treasury De- 
partment. Controls on importation of 
foreign securities also are eased. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to use the end 
of price controls as a reason for increasing 
the amount that you collect from the 
Government under a contract containing a 
provision that the contract prices were 
subject to any price increase permitted by 
a Government authority. The Comptroller 
General rules in one case that price changes 
resulting from discontinuance of price 
controls are not changes that are “per- 
mitted by Government authority.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a Government con- 
tractor who reserved the right to adjust 
your prices in event that your costs were 
increased because price controls ended, re- 
cover the market value at the time of de- 
livery on goods delivered after decontrol. 
The Comptroller General sets the mar- 
ket value as the price to be paid for com- 
modities under such a contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply now for a British 
patent for an invention on which you 
hold an American patent, if you were pre- 
vented by the war from making an earlier 
British application. The U.S. Patent Office 
announces that the British Government 
has extended the time for American pat- 
ent holders to make applications. A similar 
extension is granted by the U.S. to British 
patent owners. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take a tax deduc- 
tion, in paying the income tax for a 
corporation that operates on an accrual 
basis, for the salary credited in full to an 


and administrative decisions: 


employe of the corporation, but paid jp 
part by cash and in part by liquidation 
of the employe’s obligations. The U.S, 
Tax Court holds in one such case that the 
salary was constructively received by the 
employe, and was deductible by the cor. 
poration in the year that it was credited 
to the employe. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required by a State 
labor agency to deal with a foremen’s 
bargaining unit if your company is en 
gaged in interstate commerce and is under 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Rel. 
tions Board. The U.S. Supreme Court 
reverses two decisions of a State court, and 
rules that NLRB has exclusive jurisdiction 
when foremen are employed in interstate 
commerce. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export goods to Bul 
garia and Rumania, except for certain 
scarce items whose export still is restricted, 
The Office of International Trade of the 
Commerce Department eases its export re 
strictions for these two countries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ship goods into Sweden, | 


without regard to that country’s re-estah 
lished import licensing, if the goods left 
your factory before March 20 and were not 
previously subject to import permits. This 
interpretation of Sweden’s new import con- 
trols was received by the Commerce De- 
partment from the American legation in 


Stockholm. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay a 
gift tax on the transfer of property to 
your family partnership, which is valid for 
income tax where the other 
members of the partnership also contribute 
capital and services to the partnership 
and agree to share in the business losses. 
The U.S. Tax Court holds in one case of 
this kind that the transfer of property is 
not a taxable gift. 


purposes, 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a sealed bid for pur- 
chase of scrap lead brought to this coun 
try from Japan. The scrap lead, totaling 
about 1,450 tons, is being offered for sale 
at West Coast ports by the U.S. Com- 
mercial Co., subsidiary of the Reconstruc 
tion Finance Corp. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0) 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unitep Stats 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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A Short Shorts Story (Reading time: 33 seconds) 


ee > Ittakes a lot to make a man happy about his hard-working _ fibers and yarns can be engineered to provide just the right 
ald lor § | E P ¥ ne aes sees = 
other @rts! He demands comfort in action or repose. He qualities for specific jobs. 


ntribute Fquite often likes a little color. He insists on strength to That’s why ravon shorts make one of ravon’s many 
a keep buttons or snaps from popping, seams from parting. success stories. And it is why rayon dresses, lingerie, suits, 
case of Washability ...a whole lot of it... with minimum shrink- lampshades, curtains, cords for your car’s tires, to name 
perty ® Have and fading and a reasonable life-expectancy. a few, are better and better caclcoes. 


That’s a big order. It means problems ... for the makers 
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ial ot shorts. Research problems that must be solved, to 
(8) 


‘s cou POduce fabrics that successfully withstand repeated 
totaling 
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> Com- Sharing these problems with the makers of textiles ® 
onsttue’ Bare engineers of American Viscose—the nation’s largest CO 


toducer of rayon. For since rayon is man-made, its 
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aundering and ironing, prolonged wear and tear. ANOTHER 
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- « . THIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADDS 40 MATTRESSES TO EACH LOAD! 


HE makers of the famous Sealy Mattress, Cleve- 

land, Ohio, discovered in 1941 that a truck 
could pull far more in a Fruehauf Trailer than it 
could carry. 

In the words of Ernest M. Wuliger, president, 
“We formerly delivered a maximum of 50 mat- 
tresses on an ordinary truck, but each Fruehauf 
now Carries as many as 90 mattresses easily — that’s 
40 more mattresses each trip. 


2 Trucks Handle 3 Trailers! 


“We've found in our operation—delivering to 
customers in Northern Ohio and Western New 
York State—that three Trailers and two truck- 
tractors really deliver peak efficiency. 


“Trailer floors are smooth. Bulky loads, like mat- 
tresses, slide in easily — no boxes or obstacles to 
interfere. This is a helpful feature to us. There’s 
nothing really dramatic about our deliveries, but 






FRUEHAUF “Zac 





eee 





our Fruehaufs have proved very satisfactory and do 
a swell job for us.” 


Loads Go Up —Trips Are Saved! 


Here again is an example of how loads go up... 
trips are saved .. . and more goods are distributed 
when trucks pull loads in Fruehauf Trailers. 

Perhaps a Fruehauf representative can help you 
increase your delivery or hauling efficiency. A call 
to him incurs no obligation. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


9 Factories—65 Factory Service Branches 
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PRESSURE FOR LOWER PROFITS: 
PRICE-CUT AND PAY-RISE DEMANDS 


Impact of Industry’s Jump in Earnings 


Managements’ savings as 
indication of belief that 
a drop in income is coming 


Profits at present levels are turning out 
to be a source of embarrassment to many 
industries. Profit reports for the first quar- 
ter of 1947 will show a rate of earnings, 
after taxes, that is well above 1946, itself 
arecord year. 

These high earnings are setting off a 
chain of reactions. Unions cite profits to 
justify demands for higher wages. Mr. Tru- 
mah sees some justice in union demands, 
but would prefer to see prices brought 
down rather than have wages go up. Mer- 
chants are telling manufacturers that they 
can afford to cut factory prices, and manu- 
facturers, in turn, say their own suppliers 
should be content to make a little less 
money. Congress, finally, is becoming less 
enthusiastic about tax reductions. 

These developments flow from the fact 
that U.S. corporations now are making 
profits at the rate of about $15,000,000,000 





—Ford 


THE ORDERS 
Book vs. operating profits 
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a year. That level of earnings, after taxes, 
never has been approached before. It is 
almost double the profits earned in 1929, 
once considered the peak of prosperity, 
and from 50 to 66 per cent above earnings 
during the war years. At the present rate, 
1947 profits would top those of last year 
by $3,000,000,000. 

These unprecedented earnings, however, 
bring different reactions from the profit 
makers themselves. Dividend payments are 
lagging far behind net profits, indicating 
that corporate managements regard pres- 
ent profit levels as temporary. This atti- 
tude also is reflected in the stock markets, 
where security prices apparently brush 
aside the earnings reports. 

The broad trend in profits for all 
U.S. corporations is shown in the accom- 
panying chart. 

Earnings, after taxes, fell from $8,400,- 
000,000 in 1929 to a loss of $3,500,000,000 
in 1932, and then climbed laboriously to 
$6,200,000,000 in 1940 after a dip in 1938. 
War production brought a spurt to profits 
that lasted from 1941 through 1945, and 
the postwar boom shot them to $12,000,- 
000,000 in 1946. 

Dividends hit a peak in 1929 at $5,700,- 
000,000, fell to $2,100,000,000 in 1933, 
and recovered only -to $5,000,000,000 in 
1946, despite net earnings that were al- 
most 50 per cent larger than in 1929. 

Business savings amounted to $2,600,- 
000,000 in 1929, which turned into a net 
withdrawal of $6,000,000,000 in 1932 and 
recovered to $7,000,000,000 last year. At 
present the rate of business savings is 
nearly $10,000,000,000 a year, an amount 
that is unprecedented. 

Current profits, however, do not ap- 
pear to be so fantastic when they are con- 
sidered with other business factors. 

Profits now are rolling in almost twice 
as fast as they did in 1929, but national 
income has doubled. Profits do not appear 
to be taking any greater share of gross 
product than they usually get in periods 
of high activity. 

Higher inventory values also account for 
much of reported 1946 profits, so a good 
portion of 1946 earnings are due to recent 


to $15,000,000,000 Rate 


sharp price rises. That is a profit that will 
not be repeated, and, indeed, could turn 
into a loss if prices should suddenly re- 
verse their trend. 

Book profits also differ from operating 
profits. One private economist, in fact, 
figures that manufacturing concerns, as a 
group, actually depleted their capital in 
1946, if allowance is made for higher in- 
ventory replacement costs, higher depre- 
ciation, and greater cash requirements to 
conduct business. He points out that high 
book profits in one year will not prevent 
bankruptcy in the next year if an inade- 
quate allowance is made for cash required 
to replace inventories and equipment. 

Business savings, viewed in this light, 
appear more reasonable. The fact that 
corporations distributed around two thirds 
of their 1929 profits in dividends, while 
they now are distributing only about two 
fifths, is another indication that managers 
are preparing for possible stormy business 
weather ahead. 

Actually, as the chart indicates, corpor- 
ations are restoring reserves depleted dur- 
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ing the 1930s, as well as making plans for 
expansion. Throughout the 1930s, corpor- 
ations, as a group, dipped into reserves to 
maintain dividends. In the aggregate, the 
period cost $20,700,000. War and postwar 
profits have been used to rebuild this 
cushion, accounting for total savings of 
$35,700,000.000 from 1939 through 1946. 

As a result, the U.S. business structure 
is resting on a firmer financial foundation 
than ever before. This condition promises 
both to soften the effects of the setback 
that corporate executives evidently believe 
to be ahead, and to enable them to lead in 
the subsequent recovery. 

Where profits are going is indicated 
in a National City Bank analysis of 1946 
earnings reports of 2,958 corporations, 
which have a net worth of about 45 per 
cent of the total value of all active U.S. 
corporations. 

This breakdown, showing the return on 
companies’ net worth, indicates that the 
greatest profits went to industries that 
cashed in on the high level of consumer 
spending—concerns involved in wholesale 
and retail trade, in services, such as hotels 
and restaurants, and in the amusement 
industry. 

Trade, as a group, showed the highest 
return on net worth—22.3 per cent, com- 
pared with 10.9 per cent in 1945. 

Services, including construction, earned 
19.4 per cent on net worth, against 11.8 
per cent in 1945. 

Manufacturing, on the whole, regis- 
tered a 12.1 per cent return in 1946, 
against a 9.3 per cent profit in 1945. 

Mining brought a return of 9.5 per 
cent, against 7.1 per cent in 1945. 
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Public utilities reported an 8.2 per cent 
profit in 1946 and 6.7 per cent in 1945. 

Transportation dropped from 3.9 per 
cent in 1945 to 2.6 per cent in 1946. 

Individual industries, however, re- 
ported widely varied profits. A fourth of 
the manufacturing industries, for example, 
had smaller earnings in 1946 than in 1945, 
and the air-transport business and _air- 
craft manufacturing actually lost money. 

Distilling reported the highest profit, 
with a net return of 42.1 per cent, com- 
pared with earnings of 19.7 per cent in 
1945. 

Textile factories came next in the 
manufacturing group, with the hosiery 
industry reporting a 28.2 per cent profit in 
1946, against 11.1 per cent in 1945. 

Building suppliers scored substantial 
profit gains as a result of high building 
activity in 1946. The lumber industry 
jumped from 6.8 per cent to 14.1 per cent; 
paints and varnish plants, from 8.2 per 
cent to 13.8 per cent. 

The food industry in general doubled 
1945 profits, ranging from a®return of 21.8 
per cent in baking to 10.8 per cent in meat 
packing for 1946. 

Auto companies reported smaller earn- 
ings in 1946 than in 1945, with net return 
down from 14 per cent to 6.9 per cent. 

The steel industry registered a slight 
profit gain, from 5.1 per cent in 1945 to a 
return of 7.5 per cent on net worth in 1946. 

Mail-order houses profited in 1946 
with a 25.6 per cent return on net worth, 
leading the trade group. In 1945, mail- 
order profits were 10.2 per cent. 

Chain stores engaged in general mer- 
chandising had a 23 per cent profit in 


1946, against a 1945 return of 12 per cent. 
Food chains realized 18.6 per cent, against 
8.9 per cent in 1945. 

Department stores reported a 20.8 per 
cent return on net worth for 1946, against 
a return of 11.2 per cent in 1945. 

The amusement industry showed a 
profit gain from 12.6 per cent in 1945 to 
22.4 per cent in 1946. 

Profit reports from individual indus- 
tries indicate that high earnings in 1946 
resulted primarily from high consumer 
spending, rather than from larger profit 
margins. Spending jumped from $70,800, 
000,000 in 1929 to $122,000,000,000 in 
1946, and these consumer dollars went to 
the industries that had the supplies—food 
and drink and clothing and _ recreational 
facilities. The heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries, confronted with production prob- 
lems, did not fare so well. 

This conclusion is confirmed by an analy- 
sis of the relation of profits to sales. The 
margin of profit on sales for 1,155 manu- 
facturing industries studied by the Na- 
tional City Bank was 6 per cent in 1946, 
compared with 7.6 per cent in 1936, 75 
per cent in 1940 and 6.5 per cent in 1941. 
The only industry that appears to have 
stepped up its margin substantially was 
the cotton-textile industry, where profits 
amounted to 10.1 cents on each sales dollar, 
compared with 5 cents in 1940. 

When President Truman asks for lower 
prices and when union leaders ask for 
higher wages, they are thus asking industry 
to reduce profit margins. That policy could 
lead to losses, or to slim over-all profits, 
at a time when sales volume turns down— 
a time that now may be not far away. 
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FUTURE OF COAL MINERS’ JOBS 


Mr. Lewis's View That Need for Product Will Stay at High Level 


More concern over the 
spread of strip mining 
than over competing fuels 


John L. Lewis is not worried about the 
future of coal mining. He doubts that 
strikes, slowdowns, or rising wage costs 
will interfere much with the use of coal. 
Oil as a competitor does not bother him, 
although he is a little concerned over in- 
creasing use of natural gas. 

Atomic energy is not viewed by Mr. 
Lewis as an early competitor of coal. He 
refuses to worry about that. Hydroelectric 
power developments, gas pipe lines, and 
increasing use of machinery in mining, 
particularly in surface mining of coal, do 
bother him somewhat. 

Mr. Lewis is confident that coal is to 
continue to be the basic source of heat 
and power. He is equally confident that he 
can continue to get for the men in his 
United Mine Workers union a reasonably 
large cut from the general wage pie. If 
people want to use coal, his attitude is that 
they will have to pay a price to give the 
miners a “fair” return for their work. 

The number of miners needed to 
produce the nation’s coal is becoming small- 
erand smaller, however. This is largely be- 
cause of increased use of machinery. 


Output in surface or strip mines, where 
machinery can be used to special advan- 
tage, rose from 13.91 tons per man per day 
in 1936, to 15.46 tons in 1945. In under- 
ground mines, output rose from 4.42 tons 
per man per day in 1936, to 5.04 in 1945. 

The result of these trends is that 370,000 
miners in 1945 were able to produce the 
same tonnage of soft coal as was produced 
by 615,000 miners in 1918. 

Mr. Lewis‘’s estimate of the future 
of coal mining is based on a cool appraisal 
of what possible competitors of coal or new 
methods of mining coal can do. 

Oil has come increasingly into use, as 
strikes in coal fields have prompted many 
industrial firms to abandon coal. But Mr. 
Lewis, knowing that the nation’s oil re- 
serves are limited, is convinced that oil 
within a few years will be scarce and there- 
fore higher priced. Coal resources, in con- 
trast, are almost limitless. 

Natural gas is taken more seriously as a 
long-term competitor of coal. This explains 
why Mr. Lewis has been fighting against 
leasing of the wartime Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch pipe lines for natural gas. He 
tried to get Pennsylvania State officials to 
block the use of the pipe lines for this pur- 
pose. He feels, however, that gas fields, like 
oil reserves, will eventually run out. 

Hydroelectric power also is considered a 


threat to coal mining, because this is a 
source of energy that will not become ex- 
hausted. Mr. Lewis and his union repeated- 
ly have used their influence to swing the 
coal-mining States against the proposed St. 
Lawrence Waterway and its big-scale de- 
velopment of Nevertheless, for 
many years to come, the main source of 
power will be steam plants, and steam, as 
it is now generated, comes from coal. 

New uses for coal, at the same time, 
promise to offset or more than offset what- 
ever reduction in demand for coal comes 
from tlfe competition of oil, natural gas 
and hydroelectric power. 

One of the largest coal companies in the 
country has announced an experimental 
project near Pittsburgh for converting 
coal into gas, high-octane gasoline and 
alcohol. This project, due to be completed 
by 1950 or 1951, will have the effect of 
increasing instead of decreasing consump- 
tion of coal, and thus will tend to maintain 
employment in the coal-mining industry. 

Most serious threat to the miners’ 
union at present is from within the coal- 
mining industry itself. This is the spread 
of strip mining, in which coal lying near 
the surface of the ground is scooped out 
with power shovels. 

Strip mining now accounts for more 
than 110,000,000 tons of soft coal a year, 
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out of a total soft-coal production 
of around 530,000,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, this method now accounts for 
10,000,000 tons of hard coal, out of 
a total output of 55,000,000 tons. 

The United Mine Workers has 
contracts covering most of the min- 
ing in the older strip fields of Illi- 
nois and Indiana. But, during the 
war years, this form of mining 
spread to Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Many of these newer 
fields are being mined by small com- 
panies or individual operators, util- 
izing power shovels and other equip- 
ment that was used prior to the war 
in road building or dam _ building. 
The union is trying to organize the 
miners in the newer strip fields, but 
is running into trouble, because 
many of these employes, having for- 
merly been members of construction 
crews, belong to other AFL unions, 
or are nonunion workers. 

During the memorial shutdown 
called by Mr. Lewis, most of the 
strip mines, including those that are 
unionized, continued to work. Strip 
mines are not as hazardous as under- 
ground mines. Thus, there was no 
question about keeping the unionized 
mines closed for safety inspection. 

Costs of mining strip coal are 
lower than for mining coal underground— 
a fact that accounts for the rapid spread 
of this form of mining. The average cost 
of a ton of coal produced in strip mines in 
1945 was only $2.33 a ton, compared with 
$2.83 a ton for machine-loaded coal from 
underground mines and $3.37 a ton for 
hand-loaded coal from underground mines. 

New equipment for strip mines not 
only makes it possible to get out more 
coal with fewer employes, but to go after 
deeper veins of coal than heretofore. Two 
electric shovels now on order with one 
manufacturer will lift 50 cubic yards of 
overburden—dirt and rock above the 
coal seam—at a bite. Present equipment 
will take 40 cubic yards at a time. One of 
these huge shovels costs $1,500,000, but a 
crew of a few men can handle it. 

A shovel of this type can dig down 80 
feet to reach coal. The average operator in 
Illinois and Indiana now is digging down 
about 40 feet to reach the vein. In Illinois, 
the thickness of the veins ranges from 30 
inches to 7 or 8 feet. It is considered 
economical to strip off as much as 50 feet 
of top soil to reach a 5-foot vein of coal. 

In Pennsylvania, stripping operations 
now are being used to reach anthracite 
that is 175 to 200 feet below the surface. 

Quality of the coal obtained in strip- 
ping operations varies. High-grade coal is 
obtained where the strip-mining firms in- 
stall washing machinery and other equip- 
ment to clean the coal. In some of the new- 
er, marginal strip mines, the coal is being 
sold without such cleaning, and is bring- 
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« » » some competition has Mr. Lewis bothered 


ing complaints. For example, some of this 
coal was shipped abroad until inspectors 
were stationed at the docks to make tests 
of each carload before it was loaded on a 
ship. 

Markets for the strip coal depend 
somewhat on transportation costs. If low- 
grade strip coal can be delivered to a power 
plant or factory at a substantial saving be- 
low the price of shaft-mine coal of a better 
grade, the installation of new combustion 
equipment to make use of it may be worth 
while. But, if the strip mine is too far away 
from market, the cost of transportation 
may make the price of its product too high 
to compete with high-grade shaft-mine coal. 

Reclaiming of land, in States where 
this is required, adds to the costs of strip- 
mining companies. A number of coal States 
have laws compelling these companies to 
post bonds or pay fees to assure that the 
land they have mined will be reclaimed 
after the shovels have cut huge channels 
through it. 

The Illinois Supreme Court recently 
ruled unconstitutional a 1943 law requir- 
ing strip-mining firms to level off the land 
after taking out the coal. The State of 
Illinois, said the court, has no authority 
to compel a private landowner to convert 
his land to better use. 

In Pennsylvania and other States, how- 
ever, laws of this type have been upheld. 
Various States require that fees paid by 
strip-mine operators be spent in reforesta- 
tion or other conservation work. Some 
companies have established resort areas in 





—Bituminous Coal Institute 


the strip-mine locations, building 
artificial lakes and planting trees, 

Without some provision for ye. 
claiming the land, the States and 
localities in which strip mining js 
practiced find that the end result 
is a picture of ruin, with vast 
stretches of tumbled earth and stone. 
But operators who follow up their 
stripping with reforestation argue 
that they take out wealth in the 
form of coal and then add wealth 
in the form of timber, profiting the 
community with both. 

Prospects of strip mining are a 
matter of debate. Mr. Lewis and his 
union associates assert that strip 
mining is a wartime development 
that will not endanger the future 
of the underground mines. They 
deride the quality of the strip-mine 
product, calling it “fireproof coal.” 
They predict that, when the demand 
for soft coal slackens, the strip mines 
will be the first to go out of bus: 
ness. 

Lending support to this view is 
the fact that strip mining boomed 
with the wartime demand, when cus- 
tomers were willing to take almost 
any type of fuel. The owners of dirt- 
moving equipment had no use for 
their big shovels, because ordinary 
construction had ceased, and they turned 
to strip mining. Also, after the coming of 
peace, surplus war machinery was used 
for small-scale strip mining, as in Pennsyl- 
vania. Now many of those from the con- 
struction business are going back to their 
regular work. 

Big operators, however, are staying, and 
they have invested substantial sums in 
modern equipment to strip coal. There is 
an attractive margin of profit in strip 
mining, and it encourages the investments 
required. 

On the whole, Mr. Lewis is convinced 
that his union has little to fear in the 
next few years, either from the spread of 
strip mining or competitive fuels. The 
miners’ union is buttressed by the closed 
shop and a substantial welfare fund, and, 
in spite of the recent adverse court dec: 
sion, Mr. Lewis feels that it still is deeply 
entrenched. 

Increasing use of machinery in the coal 
industry calls for more skill on the part o 
the miners, but reduces the number o 
workers needed and, by reducing the totd 
labor cost, tends to keep down the cost 0! 
coal to the public. Even though the wage 
of coal miners have risen more within tle 
last few years than those of any other 
major group, the rise in the bituminous 
coal price has been 5 per cent less than the 
average rise of all prices. Mr. Lewis 
lieves that his miners should be col 
sidered skilled workers and be paid # 
such. And he is not worried over the ft 
ture of coal. 
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Foreign Lending: New Setup 


World Bank’‘s Plans for Using Dollars to Aid Recovery Abroad 


Safeguards that protect 
U.S. investors in case of 
default by a borrower 


U.S. private investors are about to be 
asked to start taking over the job of 
putting the world back on its feet. Up to 
now, taxpayers have had that job, because 
the U.S. Government itself has been 
financing world recovery, partly on a loan 
basis and partly on a relief basis. 

But, beginning this summer or early 
autumn, investors are to be offered secur- 
ities of the new International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the 
Bank is to make recovery loans abroad out 
of the proceeds of these sales. Officials 
hope to raise at least $7,000,000,000 in this 
way in the next few years. 

The U.S. Government, thus, is about 
to bow out of one important phase of for- 
eign lending. This Government will con- 
tinue to make big loans in cases where 
the aims are more political than economic. 
Also, the U.S. Export-Import Bank is to 
make smaller loans as needed to stimulate 
this country’s world trade. But for long- 
term recovery loans, in cases where U.S. 
political interests are not involved, foreign 
applicants are being referred to the Inter- 
national Bank. That is the job for which 
the Bank was set up under the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. 

Many countries are scheduled to draw 
on the Bank in years ahead to finance high- 
cost recovery projects. What the world ex- 
pects from the agency is shown in loan ap- 
plications already filed: 

France wants $500,000,000 to finance a 
long-range recovery program, but less than 
half of that is likely to be approved im- 
mediately. 

Poland is trying to get $600,000,000 
to carry on a four-year reconstruction and 
development program. She may get $100,- 
000,000 or more in 1947. 

The Netherlands seeks %500,000,000, 
but this application is low on the Bank’s 
list, because somé of the supporting papers 
have not yet been filed. The Dutch are not 
likely to get more than $100,000,000 this 
year. 

Czechoslovakia requests $350,000,000 
to pay for imports she will need, but she is 
likely to get less than $100,000,000 in 1947. 

Iran is asking $250,000,000 for a re- 
covery plan to take five to seven years. She 
May get as much as one fifth of that this 
year, 

Denmark seeks $50,000,000 for her re- 
covery program. She may get the whole 
amount this year. 
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How World Bank Will Operate 
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“France then gets the: fear. aid 
told how to invest. it — in railroads, 
fuel, raw materials, etc. . 
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if France defaults, Bank has 
$721,000,000 in cash dollars, and a 
total of $8,000,000,000 in membery | 
pledges, to stand back of the loan 

Members pay proportionate shares 
of the default, to enable the Bank to 





meet obligations to bondholders. — 
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Chile wants $40,000,000 ‘to develop 
power plants, railways and other indus- 
tries, and may get the whole amount. 

Luxembourg has an application for 
$20,000,000 for reconstruction. This one, 
too, may be granted in full. 

Greece is preparing an application, but 
has not yet named an amount. This loan, 
however, is likely to be delayed until 
Greece is able to show the Bank that she 
is a good risk. 

Loan applications already before the 
Bank, thus, add up to $2,310,000,000, and 
others are on the way. However, until 
the Bank is able to get some money from 
the U.S. investment market, it is likely 
to hold the total volume of loans below 
$700 000,000. 

The Bank’s capital position shows 
why. Altogether, the Bank is capitalized 
at a little over $8,000,000,000, represent- 
ing the total subscriptions of 43 member 
governments. Eventually, it can lend up 
to the amount of its capital. However, 
only 20 per cent of that amount has been 
called in, and the Bank cannot call in 
any more unless it is needed to prevent 
a default on the Bank’s own obligations. 

Of the $1,600,000,000 now on hand, 
only $725,000,000 is in gold or U.S. dol- 
lars, and no applicant wants to borrow 
in any currency except dollars. Thus, 
the Bank now has only $725,000,000 it can 
lend, and it is unlikely to let all of that 
out until it starts getting in more dollars 
from private investors. 

A slow start on the lending program, 
therefore, is in prospect. How fast the 
tempo is stepped up later will depend 
upon how well the U.S. investor takes to 
the securities the Bank is to offer. 

How the Bank will work. ge ac- 
companying chart shows how U.S. private 
money will be made available : foreign 
countries through the International Bank. 
In more detail, the process will be this: 

A loan is requested by one of the 
Bank’s 43 member governments. Say the 
French Government asks for a loan of 
$500,000,000. Actually, a private company 
could borrow money with a member gov- 
ernment’s consent, but officials think there 
will be few loans to borrowers other than 
governments. Along with the application, 
the French Government files complete 
statements on what the money is to be 
used for—rebuilding factories, buying loco- 
motives in the United States, laying in raw 
materials of various kinds. The French 
also file details on their recovery plan, and 
show that the loan they seek is essential 
to that plan. The Bank staff studies the 
application, and might even send a rep- 
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WORLD BANK‘S McCLOY & GARNER 
. . a slow start for the lenders? 


resentative to France to see if there is a 
good chance that the projects to be fi- 
nanced by the loan will generate the earn- 
ines necessary to insure repayment. At 
last, having found everything in order, the 
Rank approves the application. It might 
approve the whole amount at once or only 
part of it, leaving the rest to be consid- 
ered in later years. 

Securities are issued by the Bank, if it 
develops that there is not enough money 
already in the Bank’s till to finance the 
loan to France. Since the loan to France is 
to be in dollars, the issue is offered in the 
U.S. market. 


These securities, when they are offered 
to the public, are not likely to be identified 
with the French loan. They will simply be 
offered to raise money for the Bank’s com- 
mon pool, which will be drawn on for all 
the Bank’s operations. They will bear 
whatever interest the market demands. 
Some officials think 3 per cent will produce 
all the long-term money the Bank will 
need. Others think it will take 31% per 
cent. Maturities will vary, probably from 
10 to 25 years. 

The loan is made with the proceeds 
of the securities sale. It is not paid out 
in a lump sum, but is merely set up by 





RECONSTRUCTION IN POLAND 
- .. private investors hold the key 
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the Bank as a line of credit against which 
the French Government may draw as 
needed for specified projects. The Bank 
tells the French in detail what those 
projects can be, and no others can be 
paid for out of the loan. 

The French, within those limits, can let 
contracts for machinery, equipment and 
raw materials. The Government controls 
the money, and can, if it wishes, relend 
dollars to private French concerns to 
carry out projects that the Bank has 
approved. But whoever does the spend. 
ing, whether it is the Government or 
private companies, the Bank maintains g 
constant watch to see that the money is 
used only for approved purposes. 

The loan is repaid over a period of 
years, say 20 or 25 years, with interest and 
a commission for the Bank of 1 to 1% 


“per cent. Altogether, France may have to 


pay 4 to 5 per cent. The theory, hov. 
ever, is that the projects the French un. 
dertake with the loan will create enough 
earning power so that they can repay 
both the principal and the interest with. 
out running the Government short of dol- 
lars. As France repays the loan, the Bank 
builds up its own dollar resources so 
that it can pay off the interest and princi- 
pal of its own obligations when due, using 
any extra dollars for additional loans 
abroad. 

If France defaults, that does not mean 
that investors in Bank bonds lose their 
money. The Bank draws on whatever dol- 
lars it has on hand, includ‘: the reserve 
fund it has built up through its own 
profits, to pay off its obligations. If that is 
not enough, the Bank calls on member 
countries to pay in their proportionate 
shares of the dollars it needs to make its 
securities good. The loss, if any, is borne 
by the Bank or its member governments, 
not by the investor. Each member coun- 
try holds back 80 per cent of its subscrip- 
tion to meet any default on a Bank loan. 
This 80 per cent amounts to $6,400, 
000,000, of which the U.S. share is $2,540, 
000,000. Altogether, the U.S. subscription 
is $3,175,000,000, nearly 40 per cent of 
the Bank’s capital. 

The private investor, thus, is pro 
tected by the fact that 43 member coun- 
tries stand back of the Bank’s obligations. 
Furthermore, the Bank cannot lend more 
than its capital and surplus, and officials 
say the loan volume never will reach the 
limit. With that limitation and the other 
safeguards under which the Bank is to 
operate, officials say the agency can ride 
out a long world depression without getting 
into financial trouble. 

The men now heading the Bank—John 
J. McCloy as president and Robert L 
Garner as vice president—are not likely 
to depart from these safeguards. Theirs 
is the banker’s viewpoint, and they cal 
be expected to make the loan policy col 
form to banking standards. 
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Agate Type 
Agate Type 
AGATE TYPE 


Agate Type 





1. Agate Type 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 










2. Supercalendered Finish 


CL) Display type for headlines 


| LJ 12-point body type 
L) 514-point type 





3. Dandy Roll 


C] Engraver’s tool 








es 


CJ Inking roller on a press 


L) Roll used to smooth or watermark paper 





ANSWERS 


54. 


Agate Type is 5'4-point type, 

a diminutive size. Check a line 
of agate type printed on the white, 
even surface of new 1947 Trufect. 
See the delicate characters 
stand out in sharp definition. You'll 
find this one proof of new Trufect’s 
fine ink receptivity. 


how 


Supercalendered Finish is a 
mechanically-produced finish on 
paper, obtained by pressing the 
sheet between alternating hard and 
soft rolls. Such a fine finish is a 


feature of new 1947 Trufect. 


Dandy Roll is a skeleton roll 
which is supported above the 
Fourdrinier wire and is used to 
watermark paper or to smooth its 
surface. A smooth paper which com- 
bines quality and economy for vol- 


ume printing is new 1947 Kimfect. 


Mortise is the term for a cut- 
out in a printing plate, a word 
familiar to printers and ad-men. 
Familiar another word, 
a brand name which 


nationally-known 


also is 
‘‘Levelcoat”’, 
identifies a line 
of fine, dependable printing papers. 


4. Mortise 


1) Machine-produced finish on paper 
C1) Varnish coating on paper 


LJ Special paper for printing calendars 





C1) Dead printing form 
L| Cut-out in a printing plate 


LJ Electroplate mold 





CUCACCH 
PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, spec- 
ify mew 1947 fully coated Trufect 
and Kimfect. 
brighter 







A PRODUCT OF 


With a whiter, 
greater ink 
and better 


Surface, 


receptivity, general 


2 2 RESEARCH 
printability, they contribute added 


quality to fine printed pieces. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN — *racocwanx 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 
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WOOD AND 
METAL FINISHES 























IN GLORIFYING AMERICAN WOOD 





Meeting the finishing needs of American 

furniture manufacturers by means of ceaseless 
research and constant labor, Marietta chemists and 
craftsmen have earned an honorable reputation that 


has steadily grown through better service to the furniture industry. 


Years ago, Marietta revolutionized wood finishing by pioneering and marketing the first successful Golden Oak 


Stain, the first Early English non-grain-raising stain, the first stain for fuming oak, the first non-fading successful 





Mahogany Stain—developing through the years a superior finish for every type of wood. 
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Furniture finishers, designers and painters alike have found their solution to wood finishing problems 






in the technical proficiency, vast accumulation of knowledge and modern research methods 






of the American-Marietta family—all available to industry through the nearest A. M. 






Division . . . each one a great name in paint making. 













Smercan- Mariella Company 
43 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Marietta Paint and Color Co. Leon Finch, Ltd. Ferbert-Schorndorfer Co. 
Marietta, Ohio, High Point, N. C. Los Angeles, California Cleveland, Ohio 


Sewall Paint and Varnish Co. Schorn Paint Mfg. Co. Charles R. Long Jr. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Texas Seattle, Washington Louisville, Kentucky 









Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Canada 


A GREAT NAME IN PAINT MAKING 
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HIGHER MAIL RATES AHEAD 


Increases Expected From Congress in All Except First Class 


leters by air at 6 cents an 
ounce, special delivery 20, 
new charges to publishers 


Mail service soon is to be raised in price 
to catch up with the price rises in most 
other goods and services. The price in- 
crease will be ordered by Congress to cut 
down a loss of some $300,000,000 a year in 
running the Post Office Department. 

All kinds of postal service except first- 
cass mail are scheduled for a price rise. 
Some prices will be raised sharply, others 
moderately. Just about everybody is going 
to notice the change in price because most 
everyday services will be affected. 

Price changes for mail service are due 
for action by Congress in this session. As 
matters stand, these changes appear prob- 
able: 

First-class mail is still to cost 3 cents an 
ounce, Congress will act on this charge 
only to prevent it from dropping back to 
cents on July 1, as the law now provides. 

Postal cards will be increased to 2 
cents. That 100 per cent jump is expected 
obring in at least $20,000,000 of additional 
revenue, even allowing for a one-third drop 
in the use of cards. Many businesses, 
churches and clubs are expected to quit the 
practice of using reply and reminder cards. 

Air-mail letters, recently reduced from 
Scents to 5 cents an ounce, are to be in- 
creased to 6 cents under present plans. 
Neither the Post Office Department nor 
the air lines want air-mail rates increased. 





MAIL MEANS MONEY 
A matter of millions ... 
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And the authorization bill under consid- 
eration by Congress does not call for such 
rises. At the moment, however, the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
is inclined to raise them. 

Air-mail postal cards are not likely to 
be created. They had ‘been planned at a 3- 
cent rate. 

Special delivery for letters is likely to 
be increased to 20 cents from the present 
13 cents. Special delivery for first-class mat- 
ter of more than 2 pounds is to be in- 
creased to a maximum of 35 cents instead 
of the present 25 cents. For other than first- 
class matter, special-delivery rates will 
range up to 45 cents on items weighing over 
10 pounds, in place of the present 35-cent 
limit. 

Registered-mail fees will be raised 
about 25 per cent. Minimum charge is to be 
increased from 20 to 25 cents with fees on 
more valuable mail increasing to a maxi- 
mum of $1.50 instead of the present $1.35 
for a piece of registered mail worth $1,000. 

Insured-mail fees, too, will be increased 
on a scale, from 3 to 5 cents for $5 of in- 
surance, and from 25 to 30 cents for $200 
of mail insurance. These changes are ex- 
pected to bring in additional revenue of 
about $4,292,000 next year. 

Money orders will be increased in 
every bracket, with new fees ranging from 
10 cents to 35 cents on money orders up 
to $100. The present scale is 6 cents to 22 
cents. For example, a money order for $50 
will cost 25 instead of the present 18 cents. 

Newspapers and magazines of all 
types will be paying more postage next 
year. The new rates now are being worked 
out under a complicated formula that in- 
volves the amount of advertising carried, 
the percentage of circulation delivered 
through the mails, the service rendered the 
public, and whether a publication comes 
out daily, weekly, monthly or quarterly. 

Prospects now are that small county pa- 
pers will get the smallest increase under 
this arrangement, while monthly magazines 
with mass circulation will be hardest hit by 
increased postal rates. 

Parcel post also is slated for sizable 
increases. Instead of the present 9 cents for 
the first pound in Zones 1 and 2, the fee is 
to be 14 cents. The first pound in Zone 8 
will be 20 cents instead of 16, with other 
zones in proportion. Rates for additional 
pounds, however, are to be only slightly 
higher than at present, in most cases not 
more than a fraction of a cent higher. 

Catalogues will go up in mailing price 
from 5 cents to 7.5 cents for the first pound 
in Zones 1 and 2, and up from 11 cents to 
15 cents in Zone 8, according to present 


plans. Rates for additional pounds will 
be about the same as at present. 

Reason for these general increases in 
postal rates just now—the Post Office De- 
partment has shown a deficit in 83 of the 
last 100 years—is the greatly increased 
cost of postal service brought on largely 
by pay raises given postal workers in 1946. 

Estimated cost of carrying a piece of 
first-class mail, for example, increased 
from 1.779 cents in 1945 to 2.267 in 1946. 
Expenses per pound have risen since 1945 
from 68.709 cents to 92.234 cents, the Post 
Office Department figures. For magazines 
and newspapers, the Department estimates 
that costs per piece have risen in one year 
from 2.621 cents to 3.113 cents. In all, 
wage increases have raised cost of handling 
the mails by $351,000,000 annually, plus 
the increased costs of things like materials, 
utilities and rent. 

The outlook is for heavy increases in 
rates for second, third and fourth-class 
postage, particularly for periodicals, so that 
these services can more nearly pay for 
themselves. Other services, except first-class 
mail, are to go up somewhat less. The 3- 
cent rate for ordinary letters is to be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

The new rates, most of them recom- 
mended by the Post Office Department, 
are expected to be reported favorably to 
both houses of Congress within two weeks. 
The chairman of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, Representa- 
tive Edward H. Rees, Republican, of Kan- 
sas, expects them to become law soon. 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE REES 
«».in a matter of months 
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U.S. Expansion Across Pacific 


Acquisition of Former Japanese Isles as Necessary to Our Defense 


Commercial airfields and 
vacation lands that could 
spring up in South Seas 


An addition now is made to the U.S. 
Pacific “empire” in the form of 623 islands. 
This inheritance, which amounts to a deed, 
is agreed to by the United Nations in the 
form of a sole and permanent trusteeship. 

Saipan, Tinian, Kwajalein, Truk—is- 
lands that not long ago held the rapt 
attention of the American public—plus 
dozens of others of wartime interest, go 
with the inheritance of former Japanese- 
mandated areas. Included are new re- 
sources, new vacation spots, new perma- 
nent military bases, new people to care for. 

The Marshalls, the Carolines and the 
Marianas, which Japan had held under 
mandate of the League of Nations, make 
up the additions to the U.S. Pacific em- 
pire. These three island chains, comprising 
623 islands and thousands of islets, cover 
nearly 3,000,000 square miles of water 
just north of the equator, an area about 
as large as the continental U.S. itself. 
But their total land area is only 829 square 
miles, twice the size of Los Angeles. Their 
population of 85,000 is less than half that 
of Miami, Fla. 

The island inheritance, however, is 
important for other reasons. 

People added to U.S. responsibilities 
are largely a race of slim, brown-skinned, 
friendly folk, who are skilled at wood carv- 
ing and fishing, but little else. U.S. Navy 
officials recommend that they be given aid 


WATER AREA: ABOUT 
THE SIZE OF U.S. 


LAND AREA: TWICE 
SIZE OF LOS ANGELES 


POPULATION: 85,559, COMPRISING 
44,205 ON MARIANAS (EXCLUDING 
GUAM), 30,915 ON CAROLINES AND 
10,439 ON MARSHALLS. 










PRINCIPAL RESOURCES: 
PHOSPHOROUS ORES, COCONUT 
AND COPRA 


ANNUAL AVERAGE TEMPERA- 
TURE: 80 DEGREES 










to improve their economic and health con- 
ditions, that teachers, doctors and adminis- 
trators be sent to the islands to help 
rehabilitate the 85,000 natives from effects 
of the war and prolonged Japanese rule. 

Resources of the islands are minor. 
They are limited largely to phosphorous ores 
in the form of guano, to coconuts and 
copra. Fish are plentiful and a fish-drying 
industry was developed there by the 
Japanese before the war, but officials doubt 
that it will be revived. Actually, in most 
of the island groups food is plentiful and 
the incentive for work is missing. More- 
over, the soil on most of the islands is 
unsuited for anything except coconut palms 
and a few shrubs. 

Strategic importance of the islands, 
too, is limited because no nation now 
threatens or is likely to threaten the United 
States from that direction. The Navy’s 
plan to sink $1,000,000,000 in a network 
of bases there has been abandoned. 

Prospects are that only Tinian, Saipan 
and Kwajalein will be made into perma- 
nent bases, the first two as auxiliaries to a 
major naval base at Guam, and with 
Kwajalein primarily as an air base. Truk 
is likely to be kept solely as a service 
recreational center. From a military view- 
point, then, importance of U.S. possession 
of these islands is largely in keeping other 
nations from gaining a foothold within the 
Hawaii-Guam-Alaska defense triangle. 

Air-line significance of the vast island 
chains, however, is great. Here, U.S. pos- 
session means that a network of commer- 
cial airfields can cover the _ broadest 
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expanse of ocean between this country 
and Asia. It means that the U.S. will he 
linked closely in peacetime with the Phi. 
ippines, with China and Japan, and with 
Australia and the East Indies. This j; 
likely to bring more trade and close 
economic ties with those areas. 
Vacation lands also are subject to big 
development in the tropical island groups 
Cooling ocean breezes keep the climate 
pleasant, except during rainy spells, with 
the temperature averaging 80 degrees the 
year around and varying less than 10 ¢e. 
grees from this mean. Nights are always 
cool. And the lure of palm trees and coral 
sand beaches might well make many of the 
islands into vacation spots rivaling Hawaii, 
when ocean transportation again become 
readily available. The increase in overseas 
air travel is expected to add to vacation 
possibilities among the Pacific islands, 
Administration. The question of who 
is to run these newest additions to the U.S, 
empire now arises. The Navy is governing 
all the islands at present. The Interior 
Department, which runs Alaska, believes 
that it can do a more efficient job of ruling 
the islands than the Navy does. A new 
agency to run all U.S. territory in the 
Pacific from headquarters in Hawaii has 
been suggested in Congress. Which of 





these three governing agencies will rule the 
623 new U.S. islands must be decided soon 
by Congress. 

Present naval government of the island: 
is spotty and subject to much criticism in 
Congress. In the Caroline chain of several 
hundred islands, for example, naval gov- 
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emment is functioning only on Truk, 
Ponape, Yap and Palau. Improvement is 
expected with the arrival of Navy officers 
recently graduated from a special civil- 
wvernment course at Stanford University. 
“Island by island, the major real 
state now coming under permanent U. Ss: 
watrol through this Pacific inheritance 
presents the following picture: 

Truk, whose 89 islands once served as 
headquarters for the Japanese Fourth Fleet 
ad Thirty-first Army, is a circular atoll 
that could safely berth all the world’s 
yavies at one time. It has a native popula- 
tion of 9,000 and now is being cleaned up 
hy former Japanese soldiers who outnum- 
her the 2,000 U.S. marines stationed there. 

There are potentially good, though now 
hombed-out, airfields on three islands in 
the atoll, an excellent harbor, a few Quon- 
et huts and large numbers of thatched- 
of houses among the palm trees, and 
extensive fortifications on all the islands in 
the Truk group. 

Saipan, where 3,100 Americans were 
killed in the bloodiest battle in these island 
chains during the war, is a single island 13 
miles long and 5 miles wide. It has a vast 
airfield, once used for B-29 attacks on 
Tokyo, a good harbor, and a population 
of 20,000, mostly Japanese. Sugar and 
ishing industries had been developed here 
before the war, but now are virtually 
stopped. Most of the natives have become 
either farmers or fishermen. Villages de- 
stroyed during the war still are not wholly 
rebuilt, and the island is covered with 
rusting U. S. planes, empty Army tents and 
Quonset huts. 

Tinian, separated from Saipan by only 
three miles of water, is a slightly larger 
island and retains a small garrison of U.S. 
troops and a few bombers still used for 
training. Here, volcanic cliffs rise from the 
red soil, and agricultural projects are run 
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... for the U. S., new obligations, new economic ties 


by the natives under American 
vision. 

Yap, in the western Carolines, was 
important as a cable station before the war 
and may return to that status. It is a group 
of four islands connected by bridges, the 
islands covered with dense jungles and a 
network of paved roads. The 2,558 Yap 
natives are more primitive than those on 
other acquired islands, but build superior 
houses of mahogany logs and stones. An 
American camp operates around an ancient 
Spanish citadel on the largest island. 

Kwajalein, now a full-fledged U.S. air 
base, has no native population and its 
vegetation consists mostly of four imported 
palm trees. It is only six feet above sea 
level at its highest point. But its position 
makes it invaluable as a military and com- 


super- 


mercial airfield two hops west of Hawaii. 

Guam, which has been an American 
possession for 50 years, is located nearly in 
the center of these trusteeship islands and 
now serves as their capital. A large, perma- 
nent naval base, it is probably the cleanest 
and one of the most beautiful of the islands 
in this area. 

The islands, taken during the war at 
a cost of 6,267 U.S. lives, are to broaden 
the U.S. empire and complete the job of 
making the Pacific a U.S. lake. Their 
strategic value is limited, as is shown by 
Russian willingness to let the U.S. acquire 
them. But their importance as U.S. way 
stations in the Pacific, as future vacation 
spots, and as a new U.S. obligation abroad 
is to become more and more apparent in 
the period ahead. 
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CHALLENGE TO FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Truman’‘s Plea That Industry Cut Prices Without Government Aid 


Problem of antitrust laws 
if business firms take 
joint action in reductions 


President Truman is appealing to busi- 
ness again for price reductions. He thinks 
manufacturers can get together to agree 
upon price cuts with the consent of the 
Attorney General, without running afoul 
of the antitrust laws. And if price cuts 
are not made, Mr. Truman thinks, wage 
raises will be justified. 

The President made it clear at a press 
conference last week that he has no pow- 
er, other than that of moral suasion, to 
bring about price reductions. He believes 
it is up to American business to make the 
free-enterprise system work. 

The press conference was devoted al- 
most exclusively to economic questions 
and answers, A partial transcript follows: 

Economic conference. Can you tell 
us about your economic survey with the 
Cabinet and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers? 

Mr. Truman said the meeting was a 
part of continuing discussions about the 
economic situation. 

Are you. still concerned about high 
prices? 

The President said, yes, with emphasis. 

Antitrust laws. Apparently some man- 
ufacturers are afraid to go ahead and re- 
duce prices on their own. But there is 
some fear that if they get together with 
others in their line, and all agree to reduce 
them, the manufacturers could be prose- 
cuted under the antitrust laws. Do you 
think they could be prosecuted for this 
sort of concerted action? 

Yes, the President said. They could be. 
But Mr. Truman thought that if the Jus- 
tice Department were consulted it would 
not prosecute. 

You mean that if a group got the At- 
torney General’s consent they could com- 
bine to reduce prices? 

Yes, said Mr. Truman; he thought so. 

What safeguards against price fixing 
would there be under such a plan? 

The President said that was a matter 
for the legal boys to work out. 

In view of the antitrust laws, do you 
think group reductions are possible? 

The President said he hoped so, that 
they were trying to find a way to make it 
possible. He added that this was a matter 
for business to work out. Business wanted 
to be free of price control. Now it is. And 
it is up to business to make the free- 
enterprise system work, 
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Legal action? Dr. Nourse [Edwin G. 
Nourse, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers] said the situation was 
serious, and the Administration so con- 
sidered it. Do you contemplate any execu- 
tive action? 

Mr. Truman said the situation is being 
surveyed to see if any action is possible. 
He recalled that the price-control law was 
repealed last June and said an impossible 
price-control bill was passed in July. It has 
turned out just as he predicted, the Presi- 
dent said. Now the Administration is 
doing everything it can. 


Your economic report to Congress 





The President couldn’t say about that 
until we know what the prospects are for 
the coming year’s world crop situation. 

But the Government is committed to 
support farm prices for two years, isn’t it? 

Yes, said the President, for two years 
from Dec. 31, 1946. 

This doesn’t mean going back on those 
commitments, does it? 

No, said Mr, Truman, we can’t go back 
on those commitments. 

Strikes. Would you favor a_ buyers’ 
strike? 

The President said he would not. Buy. 
ers’ strikes, like any other strikes, throw 


—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY HARRIMAN, ECONOMIST NOURSE, SECRETARY ANDERSON 
... only moral suasion? 


seems to have been pretty well ignored. 
Do you think it would help if that were 
acted upon? 

Mr. Truman said the congressional reor- 
ganization bill was passed for that purpose. 

Have you had any response from busi- 
ness concerns since your appeal two weeks 
ago for lower prices? 

Mr. Truman said he had telegrams from 
several firms that were reducing prices. 

Farm prices. Do you think reductions 
in food prices are as important as in 
prices of manufactured goods? 

Certainly, said the President. 

But the budget for fiscal 1948 includes 
$160,000,000 for keeping farm prices up— 

Yes, Mr. Truman said, that is to main- 
tain parity standards. 

Do you think it would be desirable to 
remove these subsidies? 


a monkey wrench into the economic ma- 
chinery. He does not think any of the 
strikes of last year helped at all. Instead, 
he believes, they hurt. 

How are profits running, Mr. President? 

Mr. Truman said profits had been very 
great in 1946 and the first quarter of 1941. 

In view of the great profits, would that 
tend to send wages up if prices are not 
brought down? 

The President agreed that it would. 

Would further wage increases be justi 
fied if prices don’t come down? 

Mr. Truman said they would. 

Your position is that the responsibility 
for cutting prices is now on business? 

Absolutely, said the President. Square- 
ly on business. They wanted free enter 
prise. Now they’ve got it. Let’s see them 
make it work. 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, N.Y. 








Retailers will round up $204,000,000 


in REDO OK, Texas 


How can they miss? Redbook, 
Texas families have $285,000,000 
of spendable income left after pay- 
ing taxes. They spend $9,594,000 
in drug stores. Their food bill 
amounts to $48,360,000. They 
want $2,500,000 worth of furni- 
ture; nearly $1,000,000 worth of 
refrigerators and $723,000 worth 
of floor coverings. 


HIT EM WHERE 7 
uve FY Hi D Bb K 
Ceecececece IN Ss 9 e @. 
Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New Y ork 22, New York. 


Their 63,000 cars will burn up 
44,000,000 gallons of gas and 
3,500,000 quarts of oil, not to 
mention 126,000 tires. 

Think of reaching every home in 
a $285,000,000 market for a pro- 
rata page rate of $205. A real buy, 
isn’t it? Redbook does a strong, 
hard-hitting job and it ought to be 
on your advertising list. 














TOP INCOME 


The U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics recently analyzed today’s 
market for automobiles and other dur- 
able goods. 11% of 1947’s auto and 
durable goods purchases will come 
from families earning $5,000 or over. 
All surveys show that upwards of 
300,000 Redbook families have in- 
comes of $5,000 and over — higher 
concentration 
in your best 
market. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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MR. TRUMAN OFFERS AN ALIBI 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


No more dramatic illustration of President Tru- 
man’s inability to grasp the fundamentals of the eco- 
nomic life of our country is needed than in the way 
he answered questions at the press conference last 
week on the all-important subject of wages and prices 
and living costs. 

After listening to the obvious effort of the President 
to justify his veto of the OPA bill last summer on the 
ground that the current rise in prices had resulted 
from decontrols, one reporter asked: 

“Mr. President, your position is then that the re- 
sponsibility (for lowering prices) is now on business?” 

Absolutely, replied Mr. Truman—squarely on busi- 
ness; they wanted free enterprise, now they’ve got it, 
let’s see them make it work. 

What a startling example of Mr. Truman’s lack of 
knowledge and understanding of the “free enterprise 
system” and the part that business plays in it. 

One would think from the above that business men 
control all the elements that go into price-making and 
that “free enterprise” and freedom from controls un- 
der the OPA are one and the same thing. Everybody 
knows that controls have never been relinquished by 
the Government itself on the many items that enter 
into the cost of living. Everyone knows that the cost 
of labor is controlled by the economic power of big 
unions. 


An answer to Mr. Truman: The Washington Post, 
which frequently supports the Administration, an- 
swered Mr. Truman editorially the very next day 
thus: 

“While heartily endorsing the efforts of the Ad- 
ministration to curb the inflationary price move- 
ment before it gets out of hand, we would stress 
the fact that the major pressure from rising living 
costs results from the high prices of farm and 
food products. Not only do outlays for food con- 
stitute the largest item in family budgets, but 
food prices have risen much more rapidly than 
any of the other classified items in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics consumers’ index for moderate 
income families... 

“In brief, food leads all other items in the infla- 


tionary march. Yet the Government is financing a 

farm-price support program designed to protect 

farmers from the price declines that the Adminis- 
tration is currently prescribing as a remedy for 
inflationary ills. 

“The President was hit in a vulnerable spot 
when asked about the millions of dollars spent for 
keeping up farm prices and subsidizing farmers. 
He admitted that the Government was commit- 
ted to support farm prices during 1947 and 1948 
and could not go back on its pledges. . . 

“The artificiality of the present price system as 
regards agricultural prices gives the lie to our 
professions of belief in the superior efficacy of a 
system of free enterprise and free markets. It also 
emphasizes the inconsistency of the Government’s 
price policies.” 

Food costs an important factor: Was there candor, 
therefore, in the President’s charge that business men 
are responsible and that they alone can make the 
“free enterprise” system work when the Government 
itself is at the controls and keeps living costs up? 

Mr. Truman admitted that food prices ought to 
come down and that they are as important as the 
prices of manufactured goods but he revealed no way 
by which workers could cope with high food prices 
when the Government is maintaining those prices. 

Wage and salary payments amount to more than 60 
per cent of the total income of the nation. Everybody 
knows that labor costs are in the main reflected in the 
prices of manufactured goods so, in any discussion of 
prices or responsibility for their maintenance, the high 
cost of labor becomes a pertinent subject. At the same 
press conference, the President was asked: 

“How do you fit labor into the economic picture?” 

Mr. Truman replied that he had been trying to fit 
labor into the picture ever since the war ended, that 
he had called a labor-management conference which 
didn’t succeed very well, ‘that he has been trying 
for a fair deal for everybody and that if there was 4 
fair deal for everybody, everything would be all right. 

What an inadequate answer to a paramount ques 
tion! The labor vote apparently is too important to be 
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alienated, so Mr. Truman wouldn’t think of placing 
any responsibility on the labor unions. Yet they ask 
the same wages in peacetime when there is a diminish- 
ing demand as the workers received for base pay and 
overtime during the war when demand for production 
was unprecedented. Mr. Truman early in 1946 set the 
pattern for nation-wide wage increases. 

The reporters in the conference tried to get some- 
thing concrete from the President as to the relation- 
ship of labor costs to prices and the question was: 

‘Do you think wage boosts have brought prices up?” 

Mr. Truman evaded reply and turned the query 
into a demagogic channel by referring to high profits 
in the last three quarters of 1946 and the first quarter 
of 1947. The next question was: 

“In view of the high profits and high prices, do you 
think wage increases will be justified unless prices are 
reduced?” 

Mr. Truman answered yes. 

Here we have the President of the United States 
using a sweeping generalization about profits in a small 
segment of the national economy to encourage wage 
boosts. It is a fact that the wage earners are troubled 
about the high prices of foodstuffs but their wages, 
declares the President, must now go up to meet the 
high cost of manufactured goods. 

Profits are not uniform: If ever there was a stimu- 
lus to an inflation spiral, it is in the President’s answer 
to that question at the press conference. No consider- 
ation apparently was given by the President to the 
fact that profits are not uniform and that many kinds 
of business, such as rail and air transportation, are in 
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the throes of depression and cannot afford to pay 
higher wages to their employes. Mr. Truman ignores 
the part that already-high labor rates have played in 
bringing on high prices for manufactured goods. 

Not a word did the President say about the eco- 
nomic loss recently incurred in increasing wages with- 
out commensurate increase in output or efficiency. He 
stems to be at sea where such problems are involved. 
Thus, he was asked: 


‘Do you think it possible to make price reduc- 
tions?” 


blaming business alone for rising prices fails to take into account high 
food and labor costs supported by Government itself—President reveals 
yilingness to promote interest of one group at expense of others. 
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The President replied that he thought so and hoped 
a way would be found to make it possible. 

“Do you know,” he was then asked, “what would 
have to be done by the manufacturers?” 

Mr. Truman answered that he didn’t know any- 
thing about the mechanics or the details of the prob- 
lem and that this was a matter for business to decide. 
He repeated what he had said earlier—that business 
wanted to be free of price control and now they had 
to meet the situation. 

The palpable deficiency in the President’s knowl- 
edge of the price problem is thus vividly indicated. 

Government stimulates rises: The people, how- 
ever, have more knowledge than the President on 
these simple matters. They know the cost of living is 
what is hurting them and that the Administration has 
it in its power to remove price controls from food 
products and let prices seek their natural level. 

The Government’s own official figures show that 
since 1939 agricultural prices have gone up 180 per 
cent, and raw materials have advanced 135 per cent, 
while the average hourly earnings of labor have risen 
85 per cent under Government stimulus. During the 
same period, manufactured prices have risen only 75 
per cent over the 1939 level. 

The people also know that, with the bosses of 16,- 
000,000 organized workers in control of wage costs, 
the other 44,000,000 workers are now having their real 
wages reduced because of the high cost of living and 
the shrinking value of the dollar in terms of purchas- 
ing power. 

If the President will find some economic facts to 
support the idea that demand will continue at present 
levels indefinitely, manufacturers’ prices would tend 
downward, but he cannot blame business men for the 
coming economic collapse. For it will be due to the in- 
ability of the 44,000,000 unorganized workers to pay 
for the folly of the men who rule the 16,000,000. 

Our national economy is composed of interrelated 
and interdependent factors, and the President of the 
United States should not encourage any one group to 
benefit at the expense of other groups in the com- 
munity. 
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HE RATE OF PAY for 40 hours of factory, 

work varies widely among nations. This 
variation to an important degree measures 
the well-being and efficiency of workers. 
An average worker in an American factory 
takes home far more income after 40 hours 
of work than the average factory worker 
in any other country. This difference be- 
tween American and other factory work- 
ers, however, is not an exact measure of 
difference in living standards because of 
variations in living costs. 

The Pictogram shows the variation in 
average pay among nations for 40 hours 
of work. Wages reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are translated into 
dollars at the official rates of exchange 
for purposes of comparison. 

In U.S., an average factory worker is 
paid $46.40 for 40 hours of work. This 
income provides food, clothing and shelter 
and leaves something over for many work- 
ers to pay for a car, or electric household 
equipment or other things. 

In Canada, the average factory worker 
earns $29.20 a week. Prices have not risen 
as far in Canada as in U.S., however, so 
that the Canadian worker is somewhat 
better off, relatively, than the comparison 
in dollars suggests. 

In Great Britain, an average factory 
worker earns $17.60, or not much more 
than one third of what a U.S. worker 
earns for 40 hours of work. The British 
worker, however, works nearly 46 hours 
on an average and his Government sub- 
sidizes his food costs so that his income 
goes further than the figures indicate. 

In France, a factory worker on the 
average earns $16.40, on the basis of a 
frane valued at 0.84 cents. 

In Czechoslovakia, the pay of an aver- 
age factory worker is $8.40, less than one 
fifth of the pay of an American worker. 

A basis for any accurate comparison 
of the pay of a worker in Russia with a 
worker in this country is not available. 
The Czechoslovakian worker is most 
comparable to the Russian, but efficiency 
in Czechoslovakia is higher than in Russia 
and living standards a good deal higher. 

If the Russian ruble is valued at 5.3 to 
the dollar—the official rate—a worker in 
Russia earns on an average about $14.40 
a week. The ruble, however, actually has 
less value than is shown in the official 
rate. It is quoted on the “free” market as 
low as 100 to the dollar. Actual buying 
power of the Russian factory worker, 
therefore, is much lower than is indicated 
by statistics, and probably is lower than 
that of a Czechoslovakian worker. 

The American worker, on any basis of 
comparison, is in a class by himself so 
far as cash income goes. 
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ELECTING the RIGHT’ bearing 

for each application is an easy 
matter when you come to Johnson 
Bronze. You simply tell us what 
you expect of the bearing .: . the 
load it must carry . ... the speed at 
which it will operate . . . the type of 
lubrication that will be used. Armed 
with this data and any other perti- 
nent operating facts we can tell you 
which type of bearing will give you 
the greatest service for the longest 
period of time at the lowest possible 
cost. 
As we manufacture ALL types of 
Sleeve Bearings we base all of our 
recommendations on facts . . . free 
from prejudice . . . supported by 
more than forty years of bearing ex- 
perience. Isn’t this the type of bear- 
ing service you can use? Our advice 
and assistance are at your disposal 
NOW .... without obligation. Why 
not get in touch with us today? 
Excellent delivery is now possible 
on practically all types of Sleeve 
Bearings. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 
COMPANY 


730 South Mill St. New Castle, Pa. 
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Pre aad Con 
of National Issues 


President’s Stand 
Against Tax Cut: 
Views of Editors 


President Truman’s stand against tax 
and budget reductions at present, as enun- 
ciated in his Jefferson Day speech to 
Democratic leaders, finds many comment- 
ing editors in disagreement. A number 
agree that debt reduction should take 
precedence over tax reduction, but a 
majority believe that the President’s 
$37,500,000,000 budget leaves room for 
economies that will permit both tax cuts 
and debt retirement. 

A minority of editors take the position 
that taxes should not be reduced now, 
while the country is prosperous, but that 
policies should be concentrated on cutting 
down the national debt. The Nashville 
Tennessean (Ind.-Dem.) , one of the news- 
papers taking this view, calls the House- 
approved Knutson tax bill “a boost-for. 
the-rich” measure, which, it contends, js 
untimely, unscientific, discriminatory and 
inflationary. 

Predicting difficulty in passing the bill 
over a veto, the Dallas Morning Neus 
(Ind.-Dem.) sees a possibility “that the 
President’s courage and common sense 
have been jockeyed into a position where 
the G.O.P. can claim credit for trying 
to relieve the taxpayer, only to be checked 
by the Democratic Administration.” Mr. 
Truman is right, this newspaper asserts, 
“to the extent that, if we are to bal- 
ance the budget at all, it must be through 
strenuous taxation while incomes are high. 
He is wrong only where the tax sched- 
ule has invoked the law of diminishing 
returns.” 

With the President’s contention that his 
1947-48 budget is rock bottom, says the 
Newark News (Ind.) , “few persons familiar 
with the gigantic federal establishment will 
agree.” 

“Experience after World War I showed 
that when high tax rates are cut invest- 
ment in new enterprises expands and 
actual Government revenue holds up re- 
markably well,” argues the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union (Ind.). 

In the opinion of the Washington Star 
(Ind.) , however, the President’s statement 
“warning against false economy and urging 
the wisdom of maintaining a high tax 
structure during this period of prosperity 
in order to reduce the national debt... 
would seem to be sound doctrine.” The 
President’s arguments on these points are 
“altogether unanswerable,” says the At 
lanta Journal (Dem.). 

But the Providence Journal (Ind.) be 
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lieves that “we shall have to bone down 
domestic outlays in order to finance 
soundly the commitments we shall under- 
take” abroad and that “America will 
flourish economically only if the present 
crushing tax load is radically lightened.” 

On the other hand, “the domestic poli- 
cies which the President stressed fit in 
with our commitments to world peace,” 
gays the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) . “Economy which undermines vital 
public services or makes it impossible for 
us to meet basic commitments and re- 
sponsibilities upon which world peace and 
security hinge would be .. . a short-sighted, 
false and costly economy indeed.” 

The President, says the Columbus Dis- 
patch (Ind.), “will have a difficult time of 
converting many of his listeners to the 
proposition that anything less than a 37% 




















—Herblock in Washington Post 


COME IN! COME IN! 


billion dollar budget in this third year since 
the war is ‘false economy’ or that the 
‘proper time’ for tax reduction is next year 
when he is running for re-election, rather 
than now.” 

The tax rate Mr. Truman defends “will 
slowly strangle the nation’s economic life,” 
declares the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) , argu- 
ing that “if expenditures are cut, as they 
should and must be, then both debt re- 
duction and tax reduction become pos- 
sible.” 

“The President, insisting that present 
tax levels can be kept, is in a strong posi- 
tion... The country can continue paying 
war-level taxes for another year without ill 
effect,” says the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) 
but, on the question of economy, the 
Journal comments: “Insisting that his 
budget is irreducible, [he] is in a much 
weaker position . .. The job for President 
aud Congress right now should be to spend 
as little as safely possible and to collect as 
much as present tax rates will allow, in 
order to reduce the debt as much as pos- 
sible in the same kind of cheap dollars by 
which it was contracted.” 
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UE you are proud of 
your product— 


you'll want to package 


it in 


/ a want to be sure that your product reaches the 
consumer with all of the quality and appeal which you 
have built into it—if you want to be sure that your 
package or shipping container does a real selling job 
through every step of distribution—then you, like many 
of industry’s leaders, will want to be sure that if is 
‘packaged by Gaylord.”’ 


f 
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HOW TO KEEP 
AN EYE 


on Costs 


An amazing precision instrument 
developed by Cities Service research 
is helping industry save thousands 
of dollars in power and heat...the 
patented Heat Prover. 


This unique device is portable and 
flexible in application. Serving in- 
dustry like a magic eye, it searches 
out waste wherever combustion is 
involved—in furnaces, oil burners 
and heat-treating furnaces—in air- 
craft engines while in flight and in 
Diesel and jet engines. 


If you would like to know exactly 
how efficiently YOUR equipment is 
harnessing fuel energy, the Cities 
Service Heat Prover can tell you. 
Just mail the coupon below for a 
free demonstration. 


Cities Service 
means 
Great Service 


iin | 

















CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. (CITIES 3 
SIXTY WALL TOWER I 
ROOM 67, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. i 

1 would like a FREE demonstration SERVICE I 
of the Cities Service Heat Prover. i 
NAME. I 
TITLE f 
FIRM. I 
A I 
city STATE 


(This offer available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories East of the Rockies.) § 











| Question of tine Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Is Another Wage-Price Increase 
Ahead for Industry and Public? 


Whether wages and prices will take 
another turn upward is a question of 
widespread importance. To present a 
cross section of public opinion, The 
United States News asked business- 
men, farm and labor experts, econo- 
mists and others: 


Is it your opinion that another 
round of price and wage increases 
lies ahead? 


Answers appeared last week. Others 
are printed herewith. 


William K. Jackson 


Washington, D.C.; President, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
answers: 

We have not yet digested the full effects 
of the first round of wage increases. It 
takes varying periods, from a few days to 
many months, before the general massive 
round of wage increases, within a brief 
period, make their influence felt in all 
sectors of the economy. The cost-of-living 
index today stands roughly 50 per cent 
above prewar, while factory wage rates 
today are approximately 80 per cent above 
the prewar figure. Few would argue that 
productivity per man-hour has kept pace. 

We are already in the midst of a second 
round of wage increases; money incomes 
appear to exceed our productive capacity. 
Gray markets are appearing in steel, auto- 
mobiles and other products, which seems 
to indicate that many prices are still be- 
low the equilibrium level. 

While wage adjustments should come in 
response to changing conditions, a general 
wage increase at this time would put into 
the hands of the buyers still larger volumes 
of money and enable them to bid still 
more fiercely for the scarce supply of 
goods. Management and labor should 
work together to increase output, the U.S. 
Government should generate a_ healthy 
Treasury surplus and businessmen should 
do everything in their power to bring 
about an equilibrium of the demand for 
and the supply of goods. 


Donald M. Nelson 


Hollywood, Calif.; President, Society of 
Independent Motion Picture Producers; 
Chairman, War Production Board, 1942-44, 
answers: 
I sincerely trust that another round of 
price and wage increases does not lie 
ahead. Both management and labor must 
work to get prices in line with the con- 


(by telegraph) 


sumers’ ability to pay. There is consider. 
able evidence to show that the consumer 
is tired of paying prices which in some 
cases are way beyond the bound of reason, 

We must all work harder to increase the 
standard of living. Higher standards de- 
pend upon bringing prices of things which 
people need in line with their ability to 
pay. My opinion is that prices in many 
lines will be lower. 


Roy M. Green 


Fort Collins, Colo.; President, 
A & M College, 


answers: 


I believe that there is at least one more 
round of wage and price increases to come. 
In fact, it is under way. Higher salaries 
for teachers, teacher strikes and _ strike 
threats, the same for other white-collar 
workers, and labor strikes or concessions 
just ahead are the evidence. 

Furthermore, $4,000,000,000 or $6,000, 
000,000 off a $39,500,000,000-dollar budg- 
et, and a somewhat threatening current 
international situation contribute little to 
a deflationary policy. 

Agriculture is at a full wartime level of 
production and early crop outlook good. 
A 20 to 25 per cent average break after 
the new harvest is not out of line. 


Colorado 


Broadus Mitchell 


New York, N.Y.; Lecturer in Economics, 
Rutgers University; Former Director of Re 


search, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL), 
answers: (by telegraph) 


President Tr»man’s Greek-Turkish pol- 
icy makes further price and wage 1- 
creases certain. If the U.S. underwrites 
every suaky national economy which at- 
tracts the Russian eye, we shall insure 
scarcity in America for an indefinite period. 
The President is inconsistent to call fo1 
price and wage decreases and in the same 
breath put the country on notice that our 
food, fuel and armaments will be available 
free the world around. What he promises 
is war, which has never lowered prices. 


John S. Millis 


Burlington, Vt.; President, The University 
of Yermont and State Agricultural College, 
answers: 

It seems to me that the key to the 
whole matter lies with the wage demands 
of labor. I sense a very real desire on the 
part o1 most management groups to reduce 
prices and there is every evidence that 
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this is also the desire of governmental 
officials. On the other hand, this general 
price reduction will come only from a wage 
level which is no higher than at present 
and with a continuation of the present 
productivity on the part of labor or from 
an increased productivity with a modest 
increase in wage rates. 

Therefore, I would conclude that, if the 
demands of labor are reasonable and if 
wage increases are accompanied by sub- 
stantial increases in productivity, the gen- 
eral price level should become a down- 
ward trend. On the other hand, if labor 
demands are unreasonable and wage in- 
creases are not matched by increased pro- 
ductivity, the country will certainly see 
another turn of the inflation spiral and the 
price level will undoubtedly rise. 


Lew Hahn 


New York, N.Y.; President, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 


answers: 

The round-and-round process of seeking 
adjustment between prices and wages, 
obviously, is ridiculous and can lead only 
to disaster. Prices are more sensitive than 
wages and can advance or decline faster 
and more frequently. Therefore, it is in 
the interest of labor, business and the 
general public that wage and price in- 
creases cease and the process of reducing 
prices begin at once. 

Retailers know the consuming public 
have tired of fantastic prices. Although 
many manufacturers may be in position 
to prove that, on the basis of current costs, 
they cannot make price reductions, such 
arguments will prove vain if the disposi- 
tion of customers to refrain from purchas- 
ing further develops. Then prices will be 
made on the basis of customers’ willing- 
ness to pay, and all effort will have to be 
directed to reducing costs to a point where 
realizable prices may become profitable. 

Except in such unnatural periods as the 
recent war years, U.S. business will recog- 
nize the impossibility of evading a return 
to this method and will regard this inevi- 
table change as justification for unusually 
high profits of the last half-dozen years. 


Charles E. Friley 


Ames, Ia.; President, lowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 


answers: 

It is my belief, as it is the belief of many 
others in the Midwest, that another round 
of price and wage increases lies ahead 
unless business and industry make a seri- 
ous attempt to lower prices, particularly 
in basic commodities. It is my further 
belief that labor must show willingness to 
temper its wage demands if business and 
industry show a co-operative spirit. 

If prices and wages should not give evi- 
lence in the near future of stabilization, 
there will arise a very strong demand for 
the restoration of price control. 
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OUR profits? 


LOOK ouT! Cost-heavy systems have a handy 
way of stealing business profits. Yet many such 
controllable costs can be corrected by simplifying 
systems and procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One prominent firm attacked their con- 
trollable costs by installing a Kardex-simplified 
Ledger. Results: 


— 


Centralization of customer history, credit authori- 
zation, and ledger records in a single control... 
operated by ONE clerk instead of three! 


2 Executive time required for delinquency analysis 
sharply reduced. Collection follow-up automati- 
cally activated with minimum executive direction. 


3 Overall costs for collection follow-up, executive su- 
pervision, and general ledger operations at their 
lowest level in the company’s history ! 


Whether your costs are high in ledger . . . pro- 
duction... stock... or sales... Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by re- 
ducing controllable costs. For our free 96-page sys- 
temsanalysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 
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RETURN OF STRIKE TENSION 


Dates for Decision in Steel, Autos, Shipping, Telegraph and Radio 


Prospect of settling some key 
issues before contracts end. 
Prices and profits as factors 


Strikes again are on the increase. A 
relatively peaceful period has been broken 
by a national télephone strike and a coal 
“safety stoppage.” A deadlock in Big 
Steel wage negotiations brings threats of 
a steel walkout. The country faces in- 
creased tension in the next few weeks as 
wage negotiations in steel, autos and other 
big industries approach a showdown. 

More strikes are in prospect, where em- 
ployers and unions are unable to reach 
suitable compromises on wage issues, but 
last-minute settlements are expected to 
avert many big strikes. Despite the recent 
strike flurry, there still is evidence that the 
country is to avoid a wave of major walk- 
outs such as disrupted the economy last 
year. 

The situation, industry by industry, 
now appears to shape up as follows: 

Steel. A crisis is approaching in nego- 
tiations between United States Steel Corp. 
and CIO Steelworkers. These negotiations 
hold the key to peaceful settlement of 
other disputes in the steel industry and 
probably in other industries. Little prog- 
ress has been made in the Big Steel nego- 
tiations since the CIO extended its steel 
contracts from February 15 to April 30. 
The union probably will issue a call for a 
strike on May 1, but this does not mean 


CAPITOL CONNECTIONS 





that a walkout cannot be averted through a 
last-minute compromise on wages, or ex- 
tension of the agreement. 

Portal-pay suits have delayed a settle- 
ment in Big Steel. The company and 
union agreed to put aside the issue of 
wages until status of pending travel-time 
suits was clarified by Congress. It now 
appears unlikely that final determination 
of the fate of legislation on such suits will 
be reached before May 1. Thus, the CIO 
may decide to extend the contract until 
this issue is clarified. 

CIO leaders, up to now, have been try- 
ing to avoid big strikes that might prompt 
Congress to write drastic legislation 
against unions. The Steelworkers, in a 
strategy meeting April 19-21, must decide 
whether they are willing to wait any 
longer. 

Phones. The strike of the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers broke 
the period of calm on the labor front. 
Bigger and tougher unions had postponed 
strike action, but, when wage negotiations 
failed to bring a compromise, the youthful 
NFTW and its president, Joseph A. 
Beirne, called the nation’s first country- 
wide telephone walkout. 

Autos. A speed-up of wage discussions 
in this industry is due in the next six 
weeks. The union is to seek a wage settle- 
ment before the end of May with Chrysler 
Corp., General Motors Corp. and the Ford 
Motor Co. Much depends upon what hap- 
pens in steel, but a general auto strike 


PICKET BEIRNE 
. .. bigger and tougher unions were skirmishing 











still seems unlikely. Ford and the Fore. 
man’s Association of America, however. 
are threatening to terminate their cop. 
tract, which might lead to a strike in Ford 
plants. 

Electrical equipment. CIO Electrical 
Workers are deadlocked over wages jy 
contract talks with General Electric, Radio 
Corp. of America and other firms. Leaders 
of the union have been waiting for a steel 
pattern to develop. If they decide not to 
wait for this pattern, strikes may occur, 

Coal. Preliminary skirmishes of the 
1947 soft-coal negotiations already are 
under way. An indirect effect of John [, 
Lewis’s order delaying the return of 
miners to “unsafe” mines was to put pres. 
sure on the coal operators to open nego- 
tiations for a new contract. Government 
operation is due to end at least by June 
30. A strike will occur July 1 unless the 
operators sign up with Mr. Lewis before 
then, or a new law prevents the walkout, 

Maritime. This industry is due for 
another labor crisis June 15 when Cl0 
Maritime Union agreements, 
others, expire. The Maritime Union’s pres 
ident, Joseph Curran, accuses Communists 
in his union of trying to stampede the 
membership into a strike, which, he warns, 
may wreck the union. Competition be. 
tween CIO and AFL seamen also threatens 
to foment trouble in this industry. 

Telegraph. AFL unions now are talk- 
ing of a strike against Western Unio 
after May 7, due to breakdown of wage 
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Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and nurtured with patience 
and scruple ... and is distinguished by great softness and delicacy 
of flavour. Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 86 proof. 
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FLOOR SCALES—Toledo-built in a 
broad range of capacities 
and platform sizes. 


COUNTING SCALES— These 
Toledo Scales count small parts 
rapidly and accurately. 

















ce. Satta : 
PORTABLE AND BENCH SCALES 
— Widely used for weight-and-cost- 
control throughout modern plants, 


OVER- UNDER SCALES — The 
Speedweigh saves time in packing, 
filling, check weighing. 


@ Look to Toledo for the better way to solve your cost-control problems in weighing, 
counting, force-measuring, batching or testing. Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 12, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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negotiations. A compromise still is pos. 
sible. 

Railroads. Union pay demands are to 
go through several months of negotiation 
and then mediation, under the Railway 
Labor Act. A strike, in the end, is unlikely, 

Farm equipment. CIO Farm Equip. 
ment Workers are making no real progress 
in wage negotiations. A strike against five 
plants of John Deere and Co. is threat. 
ened. Members in other plants, where 
lengthy strikes occurred last year, prob- 
ably will be spared from a further walkout 
this year. 

Aircraft. After two months of negotia- 
tions, an independent union has filed g 
strike notice against Boeing Aircraft Co, 
in Seattle. Widespread strikes in this in- 
dustry, however, are not expected. 





—Acme 
SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 
Contention: harsh legislation ... 


Aluminum. AFL Aluminum Workers 
have signed a two-year contract with the 
Aluminum Co. of America for a 10-cents- 
an-hour wage increase in three of the com- 
pany’s plants. Separate negotiations have 
been under way for another plant, where 
the CIO Steelworkers hold the contract. 

Tobacco. A strike started last week at 
three plants of the Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corp. When the walkout began, 
management had offered a 6-cent raise, 
but the AFL Tobacco Workers refused to 
cut its demand below 12 cents. 

Radio. Four major radio networks are 
threatened with a strike by the Radio 
Writers’ Guild. A compromise may avert 
this walkout, which might shut down the 
networks if other unions declined to g0 
through picket lines. 

Behind the scenes in these wage 
negotiations, a number of factors are de 
termining whether there will be strikes 

Prices are complicating the situation 
Union members are insisting that they 
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—— 


need wage increases to offset the already 
mounting cost of living. Some employers 
talk of reducing prices if they can avoid 
making big wage increases. Workers are 
reluctant to strike for the higher pay they 
say they need, because they cannot afford 
to face prolonged unemployment. 

Profits of some companies seem high 
enough to warrant modest wage rises and 
possibly permit.some price cutting, if union 
leaders will drop some of their other de- 
mands such as guaranteed annual wages 
and social-security insurance plans. 

Portal-oay legislating has slowed up 
wage negotiations not only in steel, but 
in other industries. Employers, faced with 
billions of dollars’ worth of back-pay 
caims for travel time, cannot determine 
ther ability to raise wages until these 


—Acme 
CONCILIATOR WARREN 
... may not have desired effect 


back-pay claims are disposed of by legis- 
lation. Both branches of Congress voted 
to outlaw such claims, but differences in 
the bills delayed final action. 

Restrictive bills against unions are 
another factor. Many labor leaders in 
recent months have been avoiding strike 
action in an effort to “cool off” Congress 
on proposals to curb union powers. These 
leaders may not be able to postpone the 
wage showdown much longer. On the other 
hand, there is some official fear that, if 
tough legislation is enacted, unions may 
show their resentment through strikes. 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach and Conciliation Director Edgar L. 
Warren are among those who contend that 
harsh legislation may not have the re- 
strictive effect on strikes that is desired. 

Cost of a strike in loss of union reve- 
tue and loss of membership also tends to 
discourage walkouts. Many union treas- 
uries were so hard hit by last year’s walk- 
outs that they cannot afford big strikes 
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Assure maximum two-way effectiveness 
with ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm trainin 





| etnies training is faster, easier, 
more graphic, and more convincing 
when you use Illustravox sound slidefilm 
equipment. Dramatic pictures and spoken 
words command interest—focus full atten- 
tion on your training story. 


e Field-proven in all types of sales and 
production training, in peacetime and war, 
Illustravox two-way training is the one best 
way—the most effective, the least expensive. 
Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, and 
remember up to 70% longer! 


© © Over 80% of all sound slidefilm equip- 
ment now in use is I]lustravox. Inexpensive 
in initial cost and upkeep, Illustravox 
training proves its merit in better trained 
personnel, which in turn creates better 
business for you. Place your order today. 
The Magnavox Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. US-4 Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 
e e * 
See “The Illustrated Voice.”’ Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
meets your training and selling needs. Ask your 
Illustravox dealer or film producer for a showing! 
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Westinghouse 


On March 1, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
started operating its new 57 acre plant in Santa 
Clara County. This plant, formerly the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, is now the largest of West- 
inghouse’s 37 manufacturing and repair plants 
throughout the United States. 


In selecting Santa Clara County, Westinghouse 
joins such distinguished company as International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., General Electric Co., Internation- 
al Minerals & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., American Home Foods, Inc., Beech-Nut 
Packing Co., Maywood Glass Co., division of Anchor- 
Hocking Glass Corp., and some 52 other concerns that 
have migrated to this area in the past 31/, years. 


Why Santa Clara County? The answer boils down 
to a few simple fundamentals. There is, of course, basic 
power, labor and raw materials for profitable manufac- 
turing. But in addition, there are two important plus 
factors. One... a location at the population center of 
the Pacific Coast, for economical distribution. Two... 
a liveability that encourages stable, above-average year. 
’round production. In short, decentralization at its best! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


“The New Pacific Coast" is a 36 page book 
about the West and Santa Clara County. It's 
worth owning. Free, too... but write on your 
business letterhead. 





DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY oor 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


















Labor Week 


this year. Even the strike-hardened ¢oq) 
miners appeared to be returning to work 
last week faster than Mr. Lewis antic. 
pated. Many miners did not wait for fed. 
eral inspectors to certify mines as being 
safe, as they were told to do by Mr. Lee 

Thus, while the country seems to lp 
in for a period of increasing strike tension, 
the chances of avoiding a series of big 
walkouts such as hit the country last year 
still appear to be good. 


EFFECT OF WALKOUT 
BY PHONE WORKERS 


Economic effects of the telephone strike. 
which began last week, were felt in vary. 
ing degrees by different segments of 
business. 

What happened, in general, was this: 

Small business firms suffered most. In 
cities without dial telephones, most local 
phone calls were halted. This especially 
hit independent grocers, who rely heavily 
upon telephone orders from housewives, 
When housewives found they could not 
telephone their orders, they often turned 
to the larger chain stores, most of which 
do not accept telephone orders. 

Big business, such as the chain stores 
or big manufacturing companies, gener 
ally did not suffer greatly from the strike. 
Many big firms have their own networks 
of leased telephone wires and _ teletype 
circuits linking their offices and_ plants. 
These were not affected by the strike 
Some plants reported difficulty in expedit- 
ing shipments of materials, since the long- 
distance phone usually is used to keep in 
touch with parts suppliers. 

Government loss in taxes on_long- 
distance calls was about $678,000 a day. 

Railroads and gas and oil pipe lines 
also have their own communication sys 
tems and thus were able to keep traffic 
moving without relying on commercial 
telephone lines. 

Telegrams and the mails substituted 
for long-distance telephoning in_ other 
types of business. Most large cities have 
dial telephone systems, and these con- 
tinued to operate. This made it possible 
for local business operations to continue 
almost in a normal fashion. 

Telephone industry was affected in 
these ways: 

The union saw that it could not con- 
pletely shut down the industry, because 
some of its members refused to stay ol 
strike in a few cities. On the other hand, 
union officials felt that the strikes laid the 
basis for a strong national telephone union. 
The federation has been a collection of 
more than 40 autonomous affiliates in 
various parts of the country. The federa- 
tion had little power. Authority generally 
rested with the local unions. A move now 
is under way to merge these affiliates into 
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Theis new symbol, identifies the world’s best-known line of 


business machines. It is introduced as Burroughs’ long-range, 
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The NewWest 








* From the Report* of the Sen- 
ate Committee to Investigate Indus- 
trial Centralization we quote: 


“When our era of industrialization 
began industries took root 
where proximity of resources to 
centers of population made it most 
profitable and convenient.” The 
report emphasizes that these now 
over-developed industrial areas can 
scarcely hope to expand their local 
markets further. They must either: 
1) Encourage industrial develop- 
ment in foreign countries to 
increase their purchasing power, or 
2) develop our own West which 
produces 50% of the nation’s min- 
erals, 49% of the timber, 32% of 
agricultural raw materials, and 
occupies 61% of our continental 
area. “Development of this area,” 
the report continues, ‘‘should 













*This report and the map which accompanies 
it are well worthy of serious study by every 
industrialist. Available for 25 cents from 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


808-A HARRISON ST, 


| A 
REA ns INDUSTRY HALF WAY 








mean an enormous 
new market for Amer- 
ican products.” 
Kansas, with its 
transcontinental railroads, 
airlines and highways is the 
logical gateway between the 
industrial East and this great 
under-developed Western area. In 
Kansas you find abundant cheap 
fuel and power, enormous reserves 
of basic materials, favorable legis- 
lation, excellent living conditions 
at low cost, and manpower that is 
intelligent, experienced and thor- 
oughly cooperative. Ask this Com- 
mission for further information. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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one centralized telephone union. That js 
one reason why the NFTW tried to get 
nation-wide bargaining. 

Telephone companies, in addition t 
losing revenue during the strike, faced the 
possibility of higher pay scales. Manage. 
ment officials have stated that the union’s 
pay demands, if granted, would require 
higher telephone rates. To get the higher 
rates, the companies must go to the vari. 
ous State utility commissions for approval, 

Test case. Meanwhile, members of 
Congress who are faced with an imminent 
vote on antistrike legislation, watched 
with interest the operation of laws te. 
stricting public-utility strikes in three 
States. Virginia and Indiana were not jm. 
mediately affected by the strike, because 
of State laws. In New Jersey, the third 
State where a law against public-utility 
strikes is in operation, some members of 
the union ignored the law with a view to 
testing its constitutionality. 

Legislation requiring that public-utility 
disputes be submitted to arbitration js 
under study in Congress, and the effect. 
iveness of the State laws is a matter of 
considerable interest to the legislators jn 
Washington. 
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HURDLES IN THE WAY 
OF NEW LABOR LAWS 


Labor legislation is moving toward an 



























uncertain fate in Congress. Republican 
majorities in both the Senate and House 
have the votes to pass a law with teeth 
in it. What they may not have, however, 
is enough votes to override a veto if the 
legislation that is sent to the White House 
is not acceptable to President Truman. 
As a result, there is a distinct possibility 
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SENATOR MORSE 
Outspoken critic of ... 
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emerge from the present session. 

the situation is this: 

Inthe House, G.O.P. leaders are commit- 
ed to. an omnibus labor bill, which wraps 
yp in one package all of the Republican 
ideas for controlling union activities and 
for revamping the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Such a bill will go through 
the House with little trouble. 

In the Senate, however, there is con- 
jderable opposition to an omnibus bill. 
Many liberal Republicans and Democrats, 
yho are Willing to vote for legislation cor- 
reting some labor practices, will not vote 
for such an all-inclusive bill as the House 
measure. They favor splitting the omnibus 
hill into several measures, each to be voted 
upon separately. In that way, they argue, 
ome reforms can be made and the danger 
of winding up the session without any 
labor-law changes will be eliminated. 

Omnibus legislation, containing various 
proposals for curbing unions, will run into 
an almost certain veto. The House can be 
expected to override a veto, but the Senate 
vould be more likely to uphold the Presi- 
dent. Such a situation might preclude the 
possibility of any labor legislation of im- 
portance being passed before adjournment. 
Up to now, Senate Republican leaders, 
headed by Senator Taft, of Ohio, have 
leaned toward the omnibus type of bill. 
lined up in favor of separate measures 
area number of Democrats and a hand- 
ful of Republicans. Senator Morse, of 
Oregon, is one of the more outspoken 
crities of the omnibus approach. He and 
the other opponents believe the omnibus 
bills of the type presently favored by 
¢.0.P. leaders of both houses go too far 
inrestricting union activities. 

Mr. Truman favors certain restrictions 
on unions, and, thus, would be likely to 
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Filling a tall order 


As oil drillers go deeper, their derricks grow taller. 


Wire ropes handling the pipe must be prepared for heavier loads 
and stresses. Yellow Strand Preformed Rotary Lines 
anticipate this need. Increased toughness, extra pliability, 
higher resistance to fatigue—these are built into 
each rope so the user can ‘‘make hole”’ faster. 


% For those jobs of yours on which rope must 
measure up to steadily-growing demands, Preformed Yellow 
Strand offers corresponding work capacity. But a preformed 
line looks like any other. To obtain its advantages, name 
this construction as specifically as you do the color of 
famed Yellow Strand. The same care in identifying patented 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings will boost the 


efficiency of your lifting operations. 





Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ¢ BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 














































Working in clear acetate, Kellogg Container designers conceived the 
Greenhouse, an unconventional box for flowers. Here is dewy freshness 
for milady, in a package that has rich and memory-filling significance. 

Kellogg Container can develop a modern View Pac container for 
your merchandise in clear acetate, fashioned to protect from dust, 
dampness and inquisitive fingers — printed and decorated to enhance 
your name... designed to express natural beauty in natural settings 
that create the irresistible impulse to buy! 


Send us a sample of your merchandise. We will 
return it to you in a sales-engineered package. P-72¢ 


KELLOGG CONTAINER DIVISION 


Sine "eowcewgt / UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


(9 Céllophace +: Mintin = Simaites + Pally. Vinyls» 
Mn ae Rigid and Flexible Aceta: oat 



























Labor Week 


sign bills that covered those issues alone. 
The President suggested last January that 
Congress outlaw secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes. He also suggested 
that unions be prohibited from ; striking 
over grievances that arise during the term 
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of an agreement. He favors arbitration of m 
those issues. But what Congress is pre. If 


paring to offer Mr. Truman in an omnibys 

bill goes far beyond his proposals. 
Major objectives of the Republican ta 

leadership, as indicated in their biils be. 

ing offered in the Senate and House, in- 


clude the following: de 
A new NLRB is contemplated in bills 

of both houses. The idea seems to be to pi 

eliminate the present Board members and Th 


staff. The new Board would be ordered 
to grant employers certain rights, such as 
freedom of speech, and to restrict some tric 
practices of unions. Also, it is proposed 
that the prosecution and judicial func. 
tions of the Board be separated. 

Injunctions against strikes in vital in- 
dustries could be obtained by the Attor- 
ney General, under both proposals, as they 
now stand. The Government would seek to 
mediate the dispute while an injunction 
delayed a walkout for at least 75 days. 

Closed-shop contracts are to be banned, 
if the bills pass in their present form. 
House leaders modified the clause last 
week, however, to permit union shops if 
management is willing and if a majority 
of workers in the bargaining unit vote for 
it. The closed shop requires that only 
union members be hired by an employer, 
while the union shop forces employes to 
join the union within a stipulated period 
after being hired. Strikes to obtain either 
a closed or union shop are to be outlawed 
under the proposals. 

Industry-wide bargaining is to be re- 
stricted. The two bills approach the prob- 
lem from different angles, but the objec- 
tive is to prevent a union from forcing its 
locals and employers to accept a wage 
pattern for an entire industry. 

Mediation machinery is to be re 
vamped. The Conciliation Service is to be 
taken out of the Department of Labor and 
made an independent agency, under a d- 
rector. There is to be no mediation board, 
and the new conciliation agency will have 
no authority to issue recommendations or 
orders as to how a dispute is to be settled. 

Other terms of these bills outlaw sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. 
They also require unions to register and 
disclose their finances. Employers are to 
be allowed to sue in court where unions 
violate their contracts. Some of these pro- 
visions may be acceptable to two thirds 
of the Senate and House, and, thus, it 
would be possible to override a presidential 
veto if such provisions were in separate 
bills, but it appears likely that an omnibus 
bill would not win such a large vote in 
the Senate. 
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Fuat time 9) ever got a thrill from a. bill ! 


“Ti happened like this. I was rummaging through 
my old records. . . . They go back to 1900 you know, when 
| first opened this drug store. I got to looking at old bills 
—and new ones. My, how prices have gone up... and 
taxes . . . Whew! 


“Then came the surprise that hit me like a hypo- 
dermic. It was in a file of electric bills. Jehosophat! The 
price of electricity has gone down — yessir — way down! 
That’s one for the book, isn’t it? The price of nearly 
everything I buy has gone high as a kite. But not elec- 
tricity. I need more of it — use more of it — depend upon 




















e Listen to the New Electric Hour—the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EST, CBS. 


it day and night — yet it costs me less and less and less! 

“Next time I hear anybody talking government owner- 
ship of the electric business, I'll tell them about this. 
And I'll add that the electric folks, to my way of thinking, 
have done a mighty fine job! So what’s the sense in 
government ownership? I doubt—seriously doubt—that 
government can equal the good service I’m getting at the 
low rates I’m paying. 

“In fact, the government hasn’t shown me that it can 
operate any business as efficiently as business men.” 


|* 


America’s ged, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


*Names on request from this magazine. 





From an actual interview with 
Frank L. Patmer, Proprietor, 
Palmer’s Drug Store, Hartford, Conn, 












































































(This article represents the result of ap 








Special Report 


extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


REMODELED CONGRESS AT WORK 


Brakes on Speed-Up Program as Subcommittees Rise, Budget Lags 


Little change in output 
of laws despite $5,000,000 
a year for expert assistance 


The 80th Congress is remodeled and 
streamlined for efficiency. It has $5,000,- 
000 a year in new experts and technicians, 
all sorts of new controls and machinery 
designed to put lawmaking on a scientific 
basis. But a careful study of its work 
indicates that Congress is going along in 
about the same old way. 

An investigation shows: 

Legislative output is about on a par 
with that of other Congresses. 

The legislative budget, designed to 
bind together governmental income and 
outgo controls, is caught in a dispute and 
all but forgotten. Appropriation and tax 
bills are moving as usual. 

A streamlined committee system is now 
filling the Capitol with subcommittees, 
and, in some cases, this new committee 
system is adding another layer of red 
tape to the legislative processes. In a few 
instances—as in the Armed Services com- 
mittees—the change has brought about 
greater unity. But three months of work 
is Just now producing a labor bill. 

Assistant Senators, or administrative 
assistants for Senators, mostly are turning 
out to be the same old senatorial secre- 
taries with new titles and a new pay raise. 
There are some exceptions. 


IN THE CAGE—CONGRESSIONAL PAY 
Old friends showed up along with experts 








—Harris & Ewing 
A BILL FOR THE HOPPER 
+ +. more red tape, no greater output 


Lobbyists, who were to be controlled, 
still are busy in committees and at the 
nightly social affairs of the capital. 

Politicians and old friends of members 
are climbing on the pay rolls of Congres- 
sional committees along with the experts 
who were supposed to be hired. 

Members of Congress got their $2,500- 
a-year pay raises, along with pensions at 
the going rate for Government workers. 

And the page boys who run errands 
for Senators and Representatives got a 
new school, after an argument between 





Congress and the District of Columbia 
about how much the District should get 
for running the school. 

Budget tangle. The legislative budget 
was designed to bring the spending and 
taxing committees of Congress together 
for a study of the nation’s fiscal situation 
and for agreement upon over-all spending 
and taxing policies. A figure for total 
spending would be set and appropriation 
bills cut to fit that total. Taxes would be 
fixed accordingly. 

But House Republicans demanded a 
$6 ,000,000,000 cut in the budget President 
Truman submitted, so as to assure tax re- 
duction. Senate Republicans wanted a 
smaller cut, and there was dispute over 
how much should go toward retirement 
of the national debt. 

In the midst of that row, the legislative 
budget mired down. It now rests in a joint 
committee of Senators and Representa- 
tives. Meanwhile, taxes are going in one 
direction and appropriations in another, 
About a dozen appropriation bills are tak- 
ing shape, and a tax-reduction bill already 
is through the House. 

From committees to subcommittees. 
Streamlining trimmed off about three 
fifths of the old committees and _ gave 
the rest broader fields of jurisdiction, more 
power and better-paid staffs. Each com- 
mittee was expected to do whatever in- 
vestigating was needed in its own field. 
But the streamlining left 47 Senators 
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TIN THE FILES—LOBBYISTS’ RECORDS 
Old hands still find their way about 
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and Representatives who otherwise would 
have been committee chairmen without 
ally committees to head. The first breaks 
in the reorganization plan came with the 
creation of ‘special investigation commit- 
tees: for national defense and small busi- 
ness in the Senate; for supply of newsprint 
and small business in the House. 

After the committees were organized, 
the dam broke. The new committees were 
large, and dealt with many subjects. And 
there were about 40 chairless would-be 
chairmen. The committees broke into 
huddles of subcommittees. In the House, 
sme committees have 10 or 12 subcom- 
mittees. Members who used to go from 
one committee meeting to another now go 
fom one subcommittee meeting to 
another. 

This new technique in some cases is 
tending to add another layer of red tape 
to congressional procedure. Under the old 
system, the committee that prepared a bill 
brought the measure to the floor, directly. 
Now the first group to handle a bill usually 
is a subcommittee, and the product has 
to be approved by the full committee be- 
fore going to the floor. 

If the chairman insists upon a meticu- 
lous study by the full committee before 
approval, the work of the subcommittee 
is gone over from end to end, amounting 
toa double job. 

Who the experts are. Under the re- 
organization law, each Senator is provided 
with a $10,000-a-year assistant. The argu- 
ment on the floor, when the plan was being 
considered, was that it would give the 
Senators highly qualified aides of broad 
traning and experience. It was not, its 
advocates said, designed simply to give a 
pay raise to present secretaries. 

But, of the administrative assistants 
Senators have chosen, 70 per cent are 
former secretaries who were drawing 
$6,000 or less last year. They say they are 
doing about the same work they were do- 
ing before the raise. In the list of adminis- 
trative assistants are four sons of Sena- 
tors, one brother of a Senator and one 
Senator’s wife. Twenty-six Senators—15 
of them newly elected—hired new men as 
administrative assistants. 





Of these new employes, there were nine 
lawyers, four newspapermen, a market re- 
searcher, a State Department attache, a 
political party official, a member of Con- 
gress, a cost accountant, a real estate 
man, a farm expert, a honey producer, a 
Senator, a State OPA Director, a secre- 
tary to a Governor, a book salesman and 
an office manager. 

The Senators who have hired relatives 
say they did so because these were the 
best persons they could find. 

The lobbyist provisions of the re- 
organization law were designed to free 
Congress from pressure groups. Lobbyists 
Were required to register, to tell what pay 
they got and whom the “vy represented. 

Registrations came in slowly. There was 
some doubt as to who was required to 
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fficient plants use machines specifically designed for a certain 
range of work sizes. For greatest efficiency in the grinding of small holes 
(3g” to 3’’), Bryant offers the new, small Series 107 Internal Grinder. @ The Series 
107 is designed for tool room and small lot grinding. It has a chuck swing of 9 
inches, a maximum traverse stroke of 6 inches and a maximum grinding stroke 
of 4 inches. Provision can be made for 11”’ swing. Preloaded ball bearings are used 
on both cross and longitudinal slides. This allows the use of a very light wheel slide, 
yet provides the utmost rigidity and sensitivity necessary for extremely precise work 
with quality finish. The new Series 107 uses the Bryant High Frequency Wheel 
Head as standard equipment. This provides direct wheel spindle drive at speeds 
up to 100,000 r.p.m., assuring the efficient surface speeds so necessary when 
grinding small bores. Belt drive is available for slow speeds. @ Although a 
minimum of floor space is required, operator comfort has been carefully con- 
sidered. The simplified controls are conveniently located, and the operator may 
operate the machine, either when standing or sitting. Write for complete details 
on this new, small internal grinder that is functionally designed to grind small bores. 
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THE NEW BRYANT 
SERIES 107 INTERNAL GRINDER 
FOR SMALL BORES 


Send for the Man from BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S. A. 


RYANT 
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WRITE YOUR 


F YOU are looking for a site 
for a branch plant—ora 
location for a new business 
venture —write your own 
ticket —and let us see it. 
You may be more inter- 
ested in the natural resources 
of a new location—or it may 
be that you desire most of all 
stable and efficient local and 
state governments. Maybe it 
is climate offering year-round 
operation—or intelligent, 
native-born labor—or a plen- 
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Lower cost of production — greater profits for the owner — 
more take-home pay for the worker — in the Carolinas. 





OWN TICKET 


tiful supply of good water... 
Maybe you want all of these 
advantages or others. 

The area we serve in North 
and South Carolina offers 
numerous advantages — per- 
haps just what you want. So, 
write your own ticket —send 
it to Industrial Development 
Department, Carolina Power 
& Light Company, Raleigh, 
N. C. If we have what you 
want we'll tell you so. There 
is no obligation, of course. 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 











Special Report 


register. But 650 now have registered wit) 
the clerk of the Senate, and 700 haye 
filed expense reports with the clerk of the 
House. The nature of the reports varies 

But the names do not include membex 
of the so-called “social” lobby or some of 
the legal firms that deal with administra. 
tive agencies and give their views to men. 
bers of Congress outside the Capitol, 4 
few of those who have registered haye 
sought to capitalize on it by telling pro. 
spective clients that they are registered 
lobbyists, approved by Congress. No wit. 
ness appearing before a Congressional 
committee has yet been asked if he wer 
a registered lobbyist. 

Specialists are being hired by many 
of the congressional committees. Technical 
experts are being added to the legislative 
reference staff. Competent researchers ar 
available to compile all sorts of informa. 
tion for Congressmen. 

From an informational standpoint, this 
is the best-equipped Congress ever. 

Each of the congressional committees 
now has provision for 10 staff members, of 
whom four may be high-priced specialists 
Most of the committees have one or more 
specialists. But some of them were chosen 
in the same way that other political ap- 
pointees are picked. 

One man who helped to work out the 
reorganization plan says: “Some of them 
are personal friends of Congressmen, some 
are political hacks and some are qualified 
persons.” 

The retirement provisions of the new 
law, thus far, have been taken advantage 
of by 19 former members of Congress. 
Some of these retired voluntarily; others 
were beaten in the last elections. Most of 
the present members have enrolled. 

The system provides pensions for retir- 
ing members after they reach 62. Buta 
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STREAMLINING THE PAGES ...- 
Old-fashioned politics showed . «+ 
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member must have served six years to be 
digible. The pension provisions are the 
same as for civil-service employes. The 
amount a man draws depends on how 
much he has paid in. 

Private claims bills, which used to 
take up a large amount of congressional 
time, were trimmed down somewhat by a 
provision that routes the damage claims 
of constituents against the Government 
into the Court of Claims. But about 40 
per cent of the bills in this Congress still 
are of a private character. 

Incomplete mechanism. In the main, 
the reorganization plan tended to slow 
down the transfer of controls to the Re- 
publicans. When the new leadership began 
its reorganization job, it had to create an 
entirely new mechanism. The job has not 
been completed yet. 

Most advocates of the reorganization 
plan say the Republicans tackled the job 
in good faith. But what the technicians 
had given them was simply an improved 
mechanism with which to work. Whether 
it worked was up to Congress, and Con- 
gress, under the regime of any party, 
always is up to its ears in politics. That 
is the main business of Congressmen. 

This is why those who fought for the 
plan are not inclined to minimize the 
things that have happened under it. They 
regard the mere fact that the change was 
installed at all as a hopeful sign. That 47 
men with claims to committee chairman- 
ships went without those jobs in a turn- 
over of parties is regarded as a major vic- 
tory. And some qualified experts have been 
added to congressional staffs. 

All of this, coming at a time when each 
party is struggling for political advantage, 
is regarded as a major gain by the advo- 
cates of a modernized Congress. They 
think it is worth the money. 


: —Acme 
+++ KNICKERS BECOME TROUSERS 
...in the boys’ school budget 
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Keeping pace with modern needs, this 


high-speed offset press produces as many 

as 4,000 four-color impressions per hour, 
" " ! 

ei Gh able: Group on a 50” x 68” sheet of paper! It also 

of Eagle-A Agawam 
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delivers accurate, faithful reproductions, 
undreamed of in the days of hand-oper- 


papers is 
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AGAWAM BOND 


has kept pace in its own field of 100% Cotton Content business 
papers through constant research, supervision and modern 
laboratory controls. Outstanding in appearance, rugged and 
permanent — Eagle-A Agawam Bond meets every requirement 
for business letterheads, envelopes, legal documents, policies 


and other important business forms. 
Specify Eagle-A Agawam Bond to your printer, lithographer or 


engraver for any of these uses — it is your assurance of quality. 


Ask your Stationer for 
EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 
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FORD EMPIRE: END OF AN ERA 








Taxes That Now Prevent Creating a Vast Industry From Scratch 


Limits on what a company 
can keep for expansion 
and a man can bequeath 


The death of Henry Ford points up the 
changes that tax laws are working in this 
country. Those laws make almost certain 
that there will not again be a Henry Ford, 
or anyone like him, who can build a giant 
industry from scratch, almost unaided. 

The Ford empire was founded at a time 
when there were no personal income taxes. 
It reached maturity at a time when the 
highest surtax, except for the years of 
World War I, was 58 per cent. There was 
scarcely any tax rein on the resources an 
individual could accumulate. Corporations, 
too, were lightly taxed. The first corpora- 





THE FOUNDER 


1896— 


tion income tax was imposed in 1909, five 
years after the Ford Motor Co. was organ- 
ized, and it was a meager 1 per cent. Never, 
until 1932, did the normal corporation in- 
come tax exceed 13 per cent. 

Today taxes offer an obstacle to indus- 
trial growth. 

Income tax for individuals starts at 
19 per cent and rises to a top bracket of 
86.45 per cent on income above $200,000. 
These rates, steeply graduated in the upper 
brackets, make it almost impossible to 
accumulate large personal fortunes. In 
addition, the larger corporations pay a 38 
per cent tax on net earnings, which limits 
the amounts to be used for expansion. 
Even if a person makes a lucky specula- 
tion, taxes take up to a fourth of the gain. 

Estate tax also raises the question of 
whether the heirs of an empire builder can 
retain control of his property. This federal 
tax is levied on all estates above $60,000 at 
rates that range from 3 per cent up to 77 
per cent on amounts in excess of $10,000,- 
000. A net estate of $1,000,000 pays $325,- 
700 in estate taxes—almost a third. A 
$50,000,000 estate owes $36,888,200 to the 
Government, just shy of three fourths. 

The tax situation thus makes it next to 
impossible to build an industrial empire and 
almost as hard to maintain one if it hap- 
pens to be built. Nor can an empire builder 
give his property to his heirs before he dies. 
Gift taxes come into play at rates of 
about three fourths of the estate tax rates. 

Rates like these often force a wealthy 





ASSEMBLY LINE 


person’s heirs to dispose of some of their 
inherited property just to pay taxes. Also, 
most States levy either estate taxes on q 
deceased person’s property, or inheritance 
taxes on amounts received by heirs, 
The future of the Ford empire thy; 
becomes a matter of speculation. If the 
full effect of estate taxes should fall upon 
the Ford property, members of the family 
probably would have to dispose of some 
of their holdings to outsiders to meet 
taxes. Taxes thus could bring an end to the 
largest family-owned industry in the world, 
Precisely this possibility, in fact, was 
foreseen when federal estate taxes were 
raised to their present levels in the Revenue 
Act of 1935. Debates in Congress then 
called attention to the fact that the Ford 
empire might be unable to survive its 
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... industry leaders, tax authorities will be surprised if the laws force any change in Ford operations 
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founder if the higher estate taxes were 
yoted. That argument, however, failed to 
prevail and rates were raised. 

The size of the Ford estate is not known, 
but an indication of its worth is given in 
the latest report filed with the Massa- 
chusetts Tax Commission. On Dec. 31, 
1945, the Ford Motor Co. assets were 
Jisted at $718,660,356, and surplus was re- 

rted as $612,678,531. Henry Ford and his 


| widow are believed to control 58 per cent 


of the company’s voting stock, with the 
heirs of Edsel Ford, an only son who died 
in 1943, holding the remaining 42 per cent. 

Family control of the Ford company, 
however, is not expected to change as a re- 
sult of the founder’s death. Henry Ford II, 
son of Edsel, has been in charge of the com- 
pany for more than a year and has shown 
that he has a firm grip on the company’s 
affairs. He has reorganized the manage- 
ment, disposed of some unprofitable opera- 
tions, such as Brazilian rubber plantations 
and a soybean development, and recently 
announced a cut in prices of Ford cars. 

Leaders in the auto industry and tax au- 
thorities, in fact, will be surprised if tax 
laws force any change in Ford operations. 
They point out that the late Mr. Ford had 
12 years after passage of the 1935 tax law 
to arrange his estate, and they believe that 
he managed matters so that family control 
will not be threatened. 

The will of Edsel Ford revealed that a 
substantial share of that estate will go to 
the Ford Foundation, a charitable institu- 
tion to which property can be transferred 
free of estate tax. His death thus apparent- 
ly left the family in complete control of 
company affairs. Tax officials presume that 
similar plans were made by Henry Ford. 

The Edsel Ford estate has yet to be 
settled for tax purposes, and the estate 
of Henry Ford is not likely to be settled 
any more quickly. The main trouble is in 
putting a value on the Ford Motor Co., 
which has no market quotations on its 
stock, The original estate-tax return filed 
after Edsel Ford’s death placed the value 
of the estate at $28,968,722. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue held that it was 
worth $198,313,550. 

Most of that difference is in the value 
placed on the Ford stock left by Edsel 
Ford. The estate originally valued it at 
$58 a share, and the Bureau held its 
value to be $190. The estate has paid a 
tax of $15,824,369, and the Bureau claims 
it owes $50,446,284 more. The dispute 
now is before the U.S. Tax Court in a 
case filed last year by the Edsel Ford 
estate, but it is reported that efforts are 
being made to settle it out of court. 

Bequests to foundations will affect the 
personal fortunes of the Ford heirs. For any 
tax saving, such bequests must be made 
Ma way so that none of the heirs gets 
any personal gain. The Ford heirs, thus, 
stand to lose much of the income from 
the company, even though they retain 
control of operations, 

Estate taxes, in fact, encourage chari- 
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“Credit Loss Control”. . . a timely book for executives 

. may mean the difference between profit and loss 
for your business . . . in the months and years of 
uncertainty that lie ahead. For a free copy, address 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 44, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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A NEW HIGH RECORD 











N the last six months of 1946 a new high 

record—450 new manufacturing proj- 
ects, and 1 10 expansions—was set in North 
Carolina, as far-sighted industrial leaders 
plan greater profits, 

These 560 new, proposed and expanded 
manufacturing and processing units repre- 
sent an aggregate investment in buildings 
and equipment of around $43,112,000, 
and will provide employment for about 
17,000 men and women whose productive 
capacity is second to none. North Caro- 
lina’s huge reservoir of labor is easily trained 
for specialized tasks. 

This new record is not a flash in the pan. 
It is the continuation of a trend. During 
1945 and 1946 (the Post-War period) 
1,228 new and proposed plants and expan- 
sions, with a combined investment in build- 
ings and equipment of around $189,000,- 
000, and furnishing employment for thou- 
sands of men and women, were placed in 
operation or committed in North Carolina. 

Despite this tremen- 


at present and with a labor supply ranging 
from 100 to 500 men and women, who live 
in their own homes, invite your considera- 
tion. ..as do the larger centers of population, 
fet 

In North Carolina you will find pure 
industrial water, excellent transportation fa- 
cilities, the widest variety of raw materials, 
a location outside the congested area, yet 
close to the richest consuming markets, co- 
operative governmental units anxious to see 
your enterprise succeed, and home-town 
Jabor to whom taking a full pay envelope 
home every week is a part of its ingrained 
philosophy of life. Mild climate permits 
year-round operation and reduces building 
and heating costs. Electricity is plentiful 
and rates are reasonable. Write today, out- 
lining your specific requirements, A trained 
industrial staff will find the location you are 
seeking. Address Commerce and Industry 
Division, 3701 Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, nuleigh, North Carolina. 





dous industrial growth 
there is still plenty of 
room in North Carolina 
for your manufacturing 
plant. Many small com- 
munities, where there 
are no large industries 
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Dinance Week 


table bequests. The late Andrew W. 
Mellon left funds and art works to the 
Government to set up the National Gal. 
lery of Art in Washington, and_ the 
Rockefeller family has been making 
charitable gifts for years, the latest a site 
for the United Nations. 

Long-run effect of present tax rates jg 
to reduce large personal fortunes, either 
through taxes or induced gifts. The $600, 
000,000 a year the Government gets from 
estate and gift taxes strikes at the founda. 
tions of fortunes as they pass from one 
generation to another. 








A BUSINESS REGIME 
FOR WORLD FUND 


The New Deal influence is disappearing 
from the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the world’s 
twin money agencies set up at the Bretton 
Woods monetary conferences in 1944, 

The U.S. money planners who engi- 
neered the two organizations are moving 
out, and they are being replaced by busi- 
nessmen and bankers. That development 
promises an overhauling of policies and 
practices in world money management. 

The Fund is just now beginning to feel 
the shift in policy and personnel. Harry 
D. White, one of the New Deal’s top 
money men and a coauthor of the Bretton 
Woods plan, has resigned as U.S. execu- 
tive director of the Fund, and reports are 
widespread that he will be replaced with 
a professional banker. Whoever gets that 
job will be in position to dominate the 
Fund’s executive directorate. 

President Truman is being urged by 
some banking groups to appoint Eugene 
R. Black, a New York banker who already 
has been named U.S. executive director 
of the International Bank. These groups 
feel that if Mr. Black were named to both 
jobs, it would be a step in the direction of 
consolidating the Fund and Bank, which 
has been urged all along by the American 
Bankers Association. 

There is no indication that Mr. White 
was under any pressure to resign, evel 
though he was the last of the New Deal 
group still on the job as a major policy 
maker for the Bretton Woods institutions. 
But now that the vacancy has been cre- 
ated, there will be great pressure on Mr. 
Truman to appoint a professional banker 
rather than a Government career man. 

Mr. White is acting head of the Fund 
during the absence of Managing Director 
Camille Gutt, who is in Europe. He will 
stay on the job until Mr. Gutt’s return 
on May 10. 

The Bank recently has undergone al- 
most a complete reorganization at top 
policy levels. 

Former Assistant Secretary of War John 
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———— 


J. McCloy, New York lawyer with bank- 
ing connections, is the Bank’s new presi- 
dent. He took the job on his own terms, 
which included the privilege of naming 
the men for other top posts in the Bank. 

Robert L. Garner, of New York, an 
oficial of General Foods Corp., was ap- 

inted vice president. 

Mr. Black, a vice president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, became U.S. 
executive director. He was Mr. McCloy’s 
choice to succeed Emilio G. Collado, a 
former State Department career man who 
had worked with Mr. White and other 
New Dealers in setting up the Bank and 


$ 





MR. BLACK 
...@ step toward consolidation? 
Fund. Mr. McCloy insisted that Mr. 


Collado be replaced with a banker. 
Chauncey G. Parker, a Washington in- 


' vestment banker, has been appointed di- 


rector of the Bank’s administrative depart- 
ment, a new unit organized by Mr. 
McCloy. 

E. Fleetwood Dunstan, vice president 
of the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 


* has been named director of marketing. In 


that job, Mr. Dunstan will be in charge of 
the Bank’s New York office, now being 
established. He will direct the selling of 
Bank securities, which is to start this 
summer or autumn as a means of raising 
money for recovery loans abroad. 

The banker's viewpoint, as these 
facts show, promises to prevail hereafter 
in the agencies conceived largely by New 
Deal money planners. That suggests a 
more conservative approach to world 
money problems than was _ anticipated 
when the Bretton Woods program was set 
up. The Bank definitely is turning to the 
right. President Truman’s choice of a 
successor for Mr. White will provide an 
important clue to the direction the Fund 
Is to take. 
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I let-down fatigue hits your office or factory, ahead of quit- 
ting time, you should do something to stir things up! Start 
with the stagnant, muggy air that engulfs your workers like a 
heavy blanket. Keep air in motion—to keep people in action— 
with Emerson-Electric Fans and Air Circulators. In many an 
office and factory these sturdy fans actually pay for themselves 
in increased efficiency and improved employe-relations. Ask 
your Emerson-Electric Dealer to suggest the most efficient and 
economical equipment for your particular air-moving problem. 








An EMERSON-ELECTRIC FAN for Every Air Moving Job 


If yours is a business where greater comfort for customers, visitors or 
workers will help business, there’s an Emerson-Electric Fan to do the job 
—direct-drive exhaust fans in five sizes from 12” to 30’’—heavy-duty belt- 
drive exhaust fans in 48”, 42”, 36” and 24” sizes—dependable desk fans 
with 10”, 12”, 16” blades—air circulators (large illustration) 24” and 
30” sizes with 4 styles of mountings. Write for Folder No. 461. 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis 21, Mo. 21 


EMERSON £“Z25 ELECTRIC 
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Industrial activity has been slow to 
reflect the coal and telephone strikes. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
April 12 were scheduled at 95.1 per 
cent of capacity, against 95.4 in the 
April 5 week. Actual operations, how- 
ever, were being cut somewhat be- 
low the scheduled rate. 

Factory output on The U.S. News in- 
dicator, at 196.6 for week ended April 
5, compared with 197 the week before. 

Auto output of 102,478, however, was 
up from 100,355 a week before. 

Wholesale prices, though easier for 
farm products and foods, rose to a 
new peak for other products, 28 per 
cent over a year ago. At new highs 
were building materials, textiles, 
chemicals, fuel and lighting materials, 
and _ housefurnishings. The all-com- 
modity index, however, fell slightly. 

Trade on The U.S. News indicator, 
adjusted for seasonal change and 
varying dates of Easter, rose 5 per 
cent to erase just half of the previous 
week’s 10 per cent loss. At 266 per 
cent of 1935-39, it stood where it did 
a year ago. 

Retail trade is leveling off. Dollar 
gains over preceding quarters were 7 
per cent for the third quarter of 1946, 
5 per cent for the fourth, and around 
3 for the first quarter of 1947. Vol- 
ume is down. 

Department-store sales in the first 
quarter, though 10 per cent over a 
year ago, were the same as in the 
last quarter of 1946 and down 3 per 
cent from the third quarter. 

Production, in dollars keeps rising. 

Factory shipments in February had 
a record value, 6 per cent over Jan- 
uary, 2 per cent over the war peak. 
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Investment spending—for exports, in- 
ventory, construction—must be the 
prop for factory output if it is to 
hold up. 

Exports, shown in the chart, hit a rate 
of $13,824,000,000 per year in Feb- 
ruary, or $15,000,000,000 allowing 
for the short month. The peacetime 
annual record was $9,738,000,000, in 
1946. The all-time record was $14,- 
261,000,000, in 1944, when Lend- 
Lease was at its height. 

Cash exports were at $12,864,000,000. 

Other exports, including UNRRA, 
private relief, and Lend-Lease, were 
only $960,000,000. 

Net exports of all goods and services, 
including gifts, are running about 
$11,100,000,000 a year, over 5 per 
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cent of total U.S. output. In 1946, 
the total was $8,200,000,000. 

Inventory growth, however, is taper- 
ing off along with sales. 

Business inventories, seasonally ad- 
justed, grew at a $7,100,000,000 an- 
nual rate in February, before adjust- 
ment for price revaluations. That was 
the smallest monthly rate of growth 
since May, 1946, and the third 
straight month of decline in the 
amount added to inventory. It com- 
pares with $10.800,000,000 in the last 
quarter of 1946. 

Amount of inventories, before sea- 
sonal adjustment, totaled $37,000,- 
000,000, up $10,000,000,000 from a 
year earlier. 

Size of inventories is no longer below 
normal in relation to sales. 

Department-store inventories are 
equal to 2.9 months’ sales, the most, 
except for 1942, for any year since 
1937. The average was 2.8 in 1935-39. 
The inventory bulge in 1942 made it 
3.4. From there it fell to 2.6 in 1943 
and a low of 1,9 in February 1946. 

Gain in department-store inventories 
has been 75 per cent in a year. The 
gain was 27 per cent since the 1946 
third quarter, but sales fell 3 per cent. 

Orders of department stores have been 
trimmed. Outstanding orders are 
down 48 per cent since July, 1946. 

Construction, also, is not the prop 
officials expected. First-quarter new 
construction was 1214 per cent be- 
low estimates. 

Signs are that investment, despite 
soaring exports may be reaching the 
end of its growth. If spending for 
both investment and consumption be- 
gins falling, production must fall. 
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“NEW BEAU” by Douglass Crockwell. Number 3 in the series “‘Home Life in America,’ by noted American illustrators, 


Pheer bel Ong’. . Enjoy it 


In this home-loving land of ours . . . in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 


And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 





heritage of personal freedom. 
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AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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The Combination of 
Oxy-Acetylene Flame 
Cutting and Arc Welding 


Every day more and more factories are discovering 
the manufacturing miracles that may be wrought by 
employing oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc welding as a production team. Huge machine 
components and surprisingly small and intricate ma- 
chine parts alike are being accurately cut from stock 
plates by modern flame-cutting machines. Such 
Shapes are then being combined or assembled in 
combination with stampings, castings, forgings, or 
rolled sections by perfected arc welding techniques. 
The results are stronger, lighter, better-looking prod- 
ucts with important savings in manufacturing time 
that cut costs and speed deliveries. 

It is easy to understand the widespread preference 
for NCG products and services in the many plants 
where these modern production methods are now so 
successfully employed. The NCG organization has 
grown up with welding. It has had long and intimate 
experience with every welding development, oxy- 
acetylene and electric. It manufactures a complete 


line of the needed equipment, including such famous 


products as Hollup Arc Welders, Sureweld Elec- 


trodes, National Flame Cutting Machines, Rego and 
Torchweld Gas Cutting and Welding Torches. An 
NCG welding expert can counsel wisely and without 


bias on your welding needs. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
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Weve Been Askeels 


ABOUT RULES ON FAMILY-PARTNERSHIP TAX 


Many persons in recent years of high 
taxes turned to family partnerships as a 
means of dividing income so that the 
effective rate of tax was reduced. Mean- 
while, tax collectors viewed with great 
suspicion the use of the partnership in en- 
terprises involving members of families. 

The dividing line between those part- 
nerships accepted and those rejected by 
tax authorities has been hazy, The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has now set down 
on paper the broad principles that gov- 
em its attitude. These are contained in a 
regulation known as I. T. 3845. No assur- 
ance is given as to what will be the de- 
cisions in individual cases. But the regula- 
tim is an outline of attitude and of 
governing policy to be followed as tax col- 
lectors study partnerships that are set up. 

One of the great fields of tax contro- 
versy thus gets a few more guideposts. 


Are all family partnerships viewed 
with suspicion? 
Yes. As a rule, tax collectors go into them 
with a fine-tooth comb. They start off 
with the assumption that they may be 
tax-evasion devices. Family partnerships 
must pass certain definite tests to be 
considered valid for income tax purposes. 


When is a family partnership likely 
to be approved? 

In addition to the four main tests, I. T. 
3845 lays down several conditions that 
must be met for a family partnership to 
be given recognition for income tax pur- 
poses. For one thing, the actions of the 
partners and the conduct of the business 
must show that there was real intent to 
carry on business as a partnership, and 
not merely a paper arrangement. Also, 
there must be no favoritism toward a 
wife or child or other relation. Each mem- 
ber must be given about the same treat- 
ment and consideration that would be 
shown to a partner who was not a mem- 
ber of the family. And the terms of the 
partnership agreement must be followed 
in the operations of the business. 


This means, for example, that a wife 
whose main contribution to a partnership 
is her service cannot meet the income tax 
requirement by incidental helping out 
around the office or store. She must take 
an active part in the business. Or, if her 
main contribution is capital, she must put 
into the business money that originated 
with her, and not cash that her husband 
gave her for buying into the partnership. 


What is the underlying attitude in 
tax policy? 

The basic attitude, as outlined in I. T. 

3845, is that income is taxed in the hands 
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of the person who earns it or creates the 
right to receive it or who controls its 
use. And taxes cannot be avoided, or 
lowered, by shifting part of this income 
to another. This is the principle that un- 
derlies the Treasury’s scrutiny of family 
partnerships to determine whether they 
are legitimate, or merely devices for dodg- 
ing taxes. 


What tests are applied? 

Four main tests are used by tax collectors 
when looking into the setup of a family 
partnership. First, they want to know 
whether the services rendered by each 
member are sufficient to rate him as a 
full-fledged partner. Next, the investi- 
gators study the extent of each partner’s 
share in the management and control of 
the business. A third test is the financial 
structure of the partnership, the capital 
contributed by the members, and whether 
this capital actually was needed for the 
business. And the BIR wants to know 
whether the profits were divided in a 
reasonable proportion among the mem- 
bers of the family, on the basis of services 
or capital put into the business. 


Must a partner always take part in 
the management? 

Not always. A husband or father might 
actually manage the business, and _ his 
wife or son still get recognition as a part- 
ner. But, where a partnership agreement 
provides that a wife or child or other 
member of the family is not required to 
take part in the management, tax offi- 
cials will want to know all about the 
nature and importance of the duties of 
this relative. There is a narrow dividing 
line in these cases, and great emphasis is 
placed upon whether there really is an 
intention to carry on the business as 
partners. 


When is disapproval likely? 

If a family partnership does not pass the 
tests and conditions laid down by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—and BIR 
agents are convinced that it is a sham 
to escape taxes—the partnership ar- 
rangement is almost certain to be denied 
recognition. In particular, I. T. 3845 says 
recognition will be withheld from _part- 
nership agreements that prohibit a wife 
or child or other member of the family 
partnership from taking part in the man- 
agement of the business, from having a 
voice in the distribution of the assets and 
profits of the business, or from having 
any control over these assets and profits. 


What about doubtful cases? 
Tax agents are told to recognize partner- 
ships in cases where the “merits and 


equities” appear to favor the taxpayers, 
after full consideration of the evidence. 
In borderline cases, they are instructed 
to weigh carefully all the facts and cir- 
cumstances before handing down de- 
cisions against the taxpayers. In some 
cases, the profits of a business can be 
allocated by tax agents among the vari- 
ous partners on the basis of the value 
of services or capital contributed to the 
business. 


Suppose a partnership is valid under 
State law? 

That has no effect on its standing for fed- 
eral income tax purposes. A partnership 
might be given full approval under a 
State law, and still be considered invalid 
when it comes to dividing its income 
among the partners and paying federal 
income tax on this income. 


What effect does disapproval have 
on the partners? 

Disapproval might have an important 
effect on the amount of taxes owed by a 
person who tried to spread the income 
of his business among other members of 
his family by setting them up as partners. 
If the profits were high, the surtax would 
be high when this income was shown 
in one lump on a single tax return. Di- 
vided among several members of the fam- 
ily, lower surtaxes would be paid, and the 
total family tax would be reduced. This 
is the reason why so many businessmen 
turned to family partnerships in recent 
years of high taxes. 


Take the case of one man who gave his 
wife a sum of money which she invested 
in his business. He paid a gift tax on 
the donation. The couple announced that 
they had formed a partnership, which was 
given approval by State authorities. But 
federal tax officials said no. And the hus- 
band was required to pay a tax on the 
full amount of the income of the business, 
just as he had done before the partnership 
arrangement was made: 

Can partnership rulings be ap- 

pealed? 

Yes. Appeals can be taken to the U.S. 
Tax Court, and then to federal circuit 
courts of appeal. They also can be taken 
to the United States Supreme Court, but 
very few cases involving the income tax 
standing of. partnerships have been de- 
cided in the Supreme Court. The ma- 
jority of decisions on appeals have been 
made in the Tax Court. And these rul- 
ings have influenced to a large extent the 
attitude and policies on family partner- 
ships just outlined by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 
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dSmut Peddling 


EXCERPTS FROM AN EDITORIAL PUBLISHED JUNE 3, 1933 BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


“Sad to say, there has been a certain defi- 
nite degeneracy in the stage of late years. 


“And apparently there has been a cor- 
responding degeneracy in literature. 


“There is a tendency for this degeneracy 
to affect motion pictures, but apparently 
moving pictures have been kept in the main 
on a higher plane of morals than the stage 
or the average book of fiction .. . 


“There may be an element of the public 
which patronizes prurience and vulgarity, 
but the screen shourd appeal to the better 
element of the public and endeavor by the 
constant presentation of pictures of high 
quality and character and equally high 
entertainment value to educate the lower 
element of the public out of its debased 
tastes... 


“Of course the box office must be con- 
sidered by managers and producers who 
are in business for material success and for 
dividends, but careful analysis of box-office 
receipts shows that many of the highest 


quality pictures with the noblest themes 
have been the best money makers. 


«é 


. . . Moving pictures as a whole have 
reached such a position of dignity and im- 
portance in the community that the better 
producers should, and do, recognize this 
dignity and importance, and appreciate the 
obligation to society that this situation 
implies and imposes.” 


QR AP eat 


Since these words were written fourteen 
years ago, the screen has repeatedly proved 
that Hollywood does not need to go into the 
gutter to gain at the box office. “The Year- 
ling,” “The Jolson Story,” “Henry V,” 
“Song of the South,” “Sinbad the Sailor” 
and “Courage of Lassie” are recent cases in 
point. The Hearst Newspapers hope that 
these hits will serve to shame and educate 
those few producers who still detour around 
decency and good taste in producing and 
promoting their pictures, 
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His Pennsylvania room, he found, had comfort and 
e good taste. And best of all, a downy bed that promised 
sleep posthaste. Who could resist? Dan took a nap, and 
dreamed the nicest things; he dreamt he owned a 
Pennsylvania bed complete with springs. 


Dapper Dan, the Doubter, said: “I think I'll go and see 

e about this Hotel Pennsylvania hospitality. I'll visit 
them, and at the risk of being quite a pest, I'll soon 
find out if I am really treated like a guest.” 
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DongIarlou 


Dinner in the dining room found eating at its best. 
e Said Dan: “I’ve never had such food,” unbuttoning 
his vest. Mused Dan, no longer doubting (and we pass 
this on to you), “I must admit that all the Pennsyl- 


3: Later, from inside the bath, a passer heard this song: 

“The Statler bath is tops with me, there just is nothing 
wrong! The sudsy soap, the snowy towels, all make the 
scene complete; the Statler bath is what I call a 
Special Statler Treat.” 


vania tales are true.” 





HOTEL 


Dapper Dan, Believer now, checked out next morn at 
e ten. He chuckled as the desk clerk said, ‘Please be our 
guest again.” “Of course I will,” said Daniel, as he 
waved a fond farewell, ““From this time on the Penn- 


sylvania’s always my hotel!’’ 
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PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 
WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





P.S. Here’s a tip for your tri 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Fric 


». Try to plan your visit to 
lay, Saturday, or Sunday 


—that’s when you'll have the best chance of getting 


the kind of accommodations you want! 









Trend of American Business 
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A spring boom in new building, officially predicted, is not to occur. 
slump compared with 1946 is starting to show up, instead. 
New contract awards in March apppear to have run about 15 per cent under 
March, 1946. A sharp increase had been looked for by Government appraisers. 
Nonresidential building contracts are off sharply from expected levels. 
Residential building contract awards are higher, but only slightly so. 
April, May and June building, on the basis of present signs, will be sub- 
stantially below the level of building in this same period a year ago. i 
The construction industry, as a result, is not to provide under-pinning for 
a continuing boom. Building volume this year will be lucky to reach a level of 
$12,000,000,000 instead of the $15,000,000,000 officially predicted. Without 
the impetus of a growing boom in construction, industry will find it difficult | 
to maintain present high levels of operation throughout 1947. 







































A record of what is happening can be seen from the contract trend: 

In January, new contract awards ran 60 per cent above January, 1946. 

In February, contract awards ran about 14 per cent above a year earlier. ) 
In March, awards fell to a point about 15 per cent below March, 1946. . 
In April, the signs suggest that the trend still is downward. 
This means that the big bulge in new building that normally would occur in 

spring months is not to occur, at least not on the scale needed to produce a 

$15,000,000,000 level of construction in 1947. Building costs account for the 

caution on the part of many who want to build. Costs often are 100 per cent 

above prewar and appear now to be at a peak, or passing the peak. A growing at- 

titude is that delay in building may mean money in the bank because costs later 

will be lower than in this period of active inflation. 




















In looking ahead, to size up the building prospect..... 

Restrictions that remain on commercial building almost surely will be eased i 
greatly or removed by midyear. The slump is in commercial building. 

Rental-property developments under Section 608 of the National Housing Act 
will be encouraged. There is some stirring in this field, but not enough. 

Building costs will hold the key to the future in construction. 

Costs of.building are expected, by those best able to judge, to decline by 
at least 25 per cent before year end, 1947. Costs, even so, would still be at 
a level around 50 per cent or more above prewar. 

Material-price declines will account for much of any cost decline. An in- 
crease in efficiency, due to a better flow of materials, will make up the rest. 

Wage rates in construction are likely to rise, not decline. 

A building boom of great size and prolonged duration--3 to 5 years--is prob- 
ably to follow the downward adjustment in building costs. The start of that boom 
is regarded as at least 1 year and possibly 2 years away. Costs, once stabi- 
lized after a decline from the present inflation, would not be expected to rise 
much, if any, during the period of real postwar prosperity. 
















































Construction apparently is not to offset declines that occur elsewhere. 
Inventory accumulation is slowing, too, so that the cushioning effect of 
@xpansion in this field seems to be coming to an end. 
Net exports may rise somewhat, but not enough to offset other declines. 
Inventory buying and construction activity hold the key to the immediate 
business future, with signs that both are tending to slow. This suggests that a 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


turn down from the first postwar inflation will become apparent by or not long 
after midyear. Building expansion was expected to take up the slack when inven- 
tory buying slowed. Prospect that this will happen is not now bright. 


Consumer spending is unlikely to fill the gap opened by declines in inventory 
buying, by the failure of the building boom to reach expected heights. 

Prices are the trouble source in this field, as well as in most others. 

Food prices, in particular, are eating into consumer buying power. 

Consumers are spending more of their income for food than they usually spend. 

Less spending money, thus, is available for other goods--clothing, auto- 
mobiles, household appliances, furniture, recreation, travel, new homes. 

Consumer incomes, in fact, are trailing the rise in prices. This points 
clearly to a narrower market for goods at a time when goods are being rushed 
to market in unprecedented volume. It indicates that a break is not far off. 
Price declines usually follow a situation like the present one. And, once they 
start, they can't readily be controlled. It is this situation that now is alarm- 
ing the White House advisers. It is at the bottom of the President's appeals 
for voluntary price reductions by businessmen. 
: The price level, however, probably cannot be talked down to a lower level 
and then stabilized at that level. Things just don't work out that way. 

















Planned price declines, on a broad scale, are possible, but not probable. 

Price agreements, outside the antitrust laws, are being considered as one 
means of encouraging adjustment downward in prices of Some products. 

Price-cutting agreements, if they could be worked out,. could be compared to 
NRA codes in reverse. NRA-code agreements permitted industry to mark prices up 
without fear of antitrust laws. Mr. Truman now would like to figure out a way 
for businessmen to get together to mark prices down without having to be afraid 
of prosecution for antitrust-law violation. It might be tried. 

The prospect is quite dim that price cutting by agreement will be tried on 
a very broad scale, or that it will serve to alter the working of the forces of 
Supply and demand even if it is tried on a scale comparable to NRA. 











Wage increases are coming on a broed scale whether or not prices decline. 

Wage rates already have been raised in rubber, textiles, oil and many other 
large and small industries. Raises are coming in steel, automobiles, electrical 
equipment and many other industries. 

Wage rates per hour are tending to be boosted 5 to 20 cents, with the prin- 
cipal increases to date in the range 5 to 15 cents. 

Higher wages, however, will not assure against either a price decline or a 
general adjustment downward in production and trade. The price resistance that 
now has developed is being displayed as much by persons with income that is ade- 
quate to pay the higher prices as it is by the groups that are squeezed. Wage 
increases, too, when given, are not applied uniformly-to all groups, but tend to 
benefit scattered groups of workers out of whole working population. 








A strike in steel remains improbable. Bargaining will be hard, however. 

The latest coal strike is just a warm-up for the test that comes after June 
30, when coal mines go back to private owners. It isn't a major test. 

A big strike in automobiles remains improbable. 

Labor leaders still are inclined to caution in the use of strike calls. The 
telephone strike was called by a group of independent unions. 











Labor-law changes are moving toward approval by Congress. Changes to be 
approved will be sweeping in extent and rather drastic. A veto awaits any bill 
that places more than mild limits on union power, with prospect that a veto 
could be overridden far from bright in the Senate. 

Any final curb on union power very probably will be mild, not drastic. 
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Always Dependable 


It’s high praise for a product when referred to as 
“always dependable.” 


But more important than praise is what the product 
will do for you . . . because of its dependability. 


The dependability of Dodge “.Job-Rated” trucks 
brings you important benefits: 


1. Your business prospers because dependable, 
uninterrupted delivery service attracts and holds 
customers. 


2. You enjoy lower delivery costs from dependable 
quality-built trucks that stay on the job... and out 
of the shop. 


3. Your trucks last longer because they fit your job. 
In fact, the dependability of any Dodge truck begins 
with building it to fit a particular hauling job. It’s 
“Job-Rated.”’ 


Your “Job-Rated” truck has the right capacity to 


carry your loads... safely and easily. It has the right 
power to move your loads . . . economically. Each 
unit throughout . . . frame, engine, clutch, trans- 
mission, axles, springs, brakes and tires ... is 
“‘Job-Rated” for your hauling needs. 


For the most dependable truck you’ve ever owned, 
see your Dodge dealer for the ‘“Job-Rated’’ truck 
that fits your job. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS Ye-Radc’ TRUCKS 


175 BASIC CHASSIS 
MODELS FIT 97% OF 
ALL HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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Confidence of Warren R. Austin in United Nations’ Workability 
. . . Captain Collisson’s Task as Handler of Coal ‘Safety Strike’ 


New York 
> Warren R. Austin is trying to do a 
job that some regard as impossible. Mr. 
Austin, this country’s representative to the 
United Nations, is trying to make U.N. 
work. He is resolutely confident that it can 
be done. 

Others, however, are not so sure. Rus- 
sian bickering, Russian vetoes, Russian 
use of U. N. as a public-address system for 
Soviet propaganda have bred serious 
doubts. The decision of the United States 
to act alone in Greece and Turkey, rather 
than through U.N., spread the impression 
that U.N. was faltering. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Austin, as the man who 
faces the Russians almost daily at Lake 
has attracting attention. 
Many have been asking about his approach 
to the task, his views on the Russians, the 
veto and disarmament, his ideas of what is 
needed to make U.N. successful, his per- 
sonality and background. 

To present the whole picture, a member 
of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News visited him at his New York 
office. Mr. Austin spoke freely of his prob- 
lems and hopes. A man of much self-im- 
posed but cheerful patience, he has worked 
to create such an organization as U.N. 
for 35 years. He says a few more years 
will be needed, but he feels that in the long 
run this will not matter greatly. 

Time still is necessary because: 

Prerequisites, before U.N. can func- 
tion fully, Mr. Austin says, two events 
must materialize: Peace treaties with the 
defeated nations must be negotiated, and 
the U.N. police force must be established. 

Peace treaties. The treaties are under 
negotiation at Moscow. Virtually no prog- 
ress has been made. The United States, 
Russia, Great Britain and France now 
know what they disagree on and why they 
disagree and that is generally considered 
the extent of the meeting’s accomplish- 
ments. Writing the treaties is out of Mr. 
Austin’s hands. He and U.N. can only 
wait. 

Police force. Mr. Austin reports prog- 
ress toward establishing the police force, or 
“peace force,” as he calls it. The statement 
will be a surprise to many observers. 
Private conversations have been on for 
some time, but seemingly without getting 
anywhere. Much Russian haggling over the 
size of the armed forces to be contributed 
by each nation, and limitations on the 
areas in which they may be permitted to 
serve obviously lies ahead. 

But when the treaties are written and 
the police force set up, U. N., in Mr. Aus- 
tin’s opinion, will be able to carry out all 
its functions. Its obligations and responsi- 


Success, been 
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bilities will be known and its resources can 
be adjusted to its needs. Under such cir- 
cumstances, U.N., he thinks, would be 
fully able to handle such situations as 
those now presented in Greece and Turkey. 

The veto. In a pinch, a way around 
the veto—which Russia has used ten 
times—can be found, Mr. Austin says. He 
brings to many problems a precise, legalistic 
concept, which he has applied to the ques- 
tion of the veto. His idea is one that could 
become of great importance later. 

If a country engages in an act of aggres- 
sion, Mr. Austin reasons, it thereby violates 
the Charter of U.N. and forfeits its voice 
in U.N. councils. The other nations can 
simply proceed without it to suppress a 
threatened war. 

“Veto, or no veto,” he “the 
strength of the great nations in relation to 
one another is such that no one of them 
can safely go to war in violation of the 
Charter, if it is certain that the others 
would act in defense of the Charter.” 

A second route around the veto could 





says, 


come through the nations’ acting sepa- 
rately or collectively in response to a rec- 





ommendation of the U. N. General Assem. 
bly. The veto is confined to the Security 
Council. The Assembly operates by major. 
ity vote, and Mr. Austin sees a constant 
increase in the influence of its recommep. 
dations. Such a method of circumventing 
the veto conceivably could be used t 
meet problems than war o 
threatened war. 

The suggestion, however, raises the ques. 
tion of whether a nation so excluded from 
U.N. deliberations would not pull out o 
the organization entirely. If, for instance. 
Russia should do so, U. N. could become, 
league against Russia. It also could be. 
come a powerful balance of power against 
Russian aggression. But it is remembered 
that Germany, Japan and Italy all with. 
drew from the League of Nations and that 
war was the consequence. 

Russia‘s attitude. Mr. Austin, hoy. 
ever, is scarcely thinking in terms of pusb- 
ing Russia out of the U.N. To the con. 
trary: 

“Don’t worry about the Russians,” he 
says. “They have their difficulties at home. 
I think most of their very violent talk is 


lesser 


U.N. DELEGATE AUSTIN 
For many problems, a precise, legalistic approach 
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€ Col cote UNGRY markets are no different from hungry 

aaa’ : men. They won’t wait. They want what they 
‘di i, ' want when they want it. They'll buy your product if it’s 
talk is ready. If it isn’t, they'll take some other. 


oi he 


Yes, speed in manufacturing, that typically American 
characteristic, is more important today than ever 
before. For the stake is billions. The race will be to the 
_swift. And there may not be much left for the hindmost. 


That is why more and more manufacturers are follow- 
ing wartime production procedure and turning to 
Outside sources for parts and assemblies. They save 
time, and often money, too, with the added advantages 
of specialized precision workmanship, lower capital 
investment and fewer labor problems. 


The Joyce Machine Company specializes in the quan- 
tity production of machined metal partsand assemblies. 
Joyce facilities, equipment and “know how” may save 
you weeks and even months of precious time in getting 
your peacetime products to market. It’s to your interest 
to learn just what we can offer you. On your letterhead, 
request a copy of the new Joyce brochure “We've 
Found Joycea Sound Choice.” No obligation, of course. 








Onn GARNER. 





* PENNSYLVANIA 
ae * . = : 
MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION PARTS 
AND SPECIAL MACHINES 
FOR ALL KEY INDUSTRIES 


HATBORO 






SPECIALIZING IN PARTS-PRODUCTION 
FOR PEACETIME PRODUCTS 









Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


‘‘Not colored 
or wax polished” 

“We are sending, express, today, a 
basket of oranges, as a small token of our 
appreciation for your work and advice, 
on the custodian account of Mrs. Hodges 
and her mother. 

“We just picked them off the trees in 
the yard and hope they reach you in good 
condition, and you will find them eatable. 
They are not colored or wax polished; 
just as the boy picked them off the tree. 

“We are truly delighted with the results 

of the acc’t and believe your firm in this 
line is doing an exceptionally needed ser- 
vice, So many people work hard to save 
and put away a bit of funds for a rainy 
day, and find at the end, they have little 
knowledge of investing it.” 
Well pleased was Merrill Lynch’s 
large Research Department with the 
letter from investor A. W. Hodges of 
Eustis, Florida. It was happily phrased 
and typical of expressions of gratitude 
from the many individuals who request 
and receive investment assistance from 
this outstanding stock exchange firm 
(12,863 requests to the Research De- 
partment in 1946). 

No doubt about it, M L’s oft-reiter- 
ated “Investigate then Invest”’ was bear- 
ing fruit. A one sentence letter from a 
retired businessman requested advice 
in investing $350,000—the entire pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his business. 
Three West Virginia miners pooled 
capital—$150—wanted to know what 
to buy. They were advised to buy U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 

Facts—Then More Facts: Deliver- 
ing facts “not colored or wax polished” 
to investors is the day-in-day-out busi- 
ness of the Research Department. When 
it comes to assessing securities there is 
no room for guesswork. Furthermore, 
once securities are purchased, they 
must be constantly re-evaluated in the 
light of changing conditions. 

To this end, the Research Depart- 
ment prepares periodic studies on cur- 
rent securities and industries and also 
issues from time to time studies of vari- 
ous factors which investors must under- 
stand in order to achieve an over-all 
perspective of the task of investing. 

Now Ready: “How to Read a Fi- 
nancial Report,” a study delving into 
the whys and wherefores of an income 
and balance sheet, giving an ABC ex- 
planation of the terms used by account- 
ants—sometimes not so well understood 
by those who must interpret them for 
their own use.* This kind of service to 
investors has made sense in 1946 to 
192,000 customers and can make sense 
to others who want to give it a try. 








“Address request for your copy of “How To Read A 
Financial Report’’ to: Department S-8, Merrill Lynch, 
oe Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
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RUSSIA‘S GROMYKO 
... Mr. Austin feels that the gap is closing 













really for home consumption. It does not He was born there 69 years ago, tl ¥ se 
signify that they are opposed to consolidat- son of a rural lawyer. He was reared 1 - at 
ing the peace and abolishing war. They are secure though frugal surroundings, wa ay 
as much concerned as anyone else, but it graduated from the University of Vermont the ext 
takes time to come to an understanding.” —_ and then read law in his father’s office. | og ; 
The gap between the United States and friendly, diligent young lawyer, with mor bex ee 
Russia, he thinks, is closing, if slowly. And — than a touch of dignity, solidity and ¢ a 
he apparently does not share the view, pendability about him, he built up a lag ee 
prevalent in some high quarters in Wash- general practice. pee 
ington, that the Russians cannot be trusted His cases were exhaustively prepared st 
to carry out agreements once entered upon. and still are. His method was to gather w catered 
Disarmament. Outlawing the atomic his material, index it, study every detal = 
bomb and reducing more conventional and slowly, often laboriously, perfect the — 
armaments depends, as Mr. Austin sees it, | argument to be submitted in court. Then 7 and 
on the development of collective security. just as meticulously, he prepared the cas - iad 
This brings the problem back to where it of his opponent. The result was that, if | ing 
stood in the ’30s. This time, however, the court, Mr. Austin was ready for everythil y the a 
U.N. is endeavoring to provide collective except, perhaps, the personal barbs thi! . the 7 
security. And that, in turn, brings Mr. opposing counsel would throw at him. Mf —_ 
Austin back to the two events that must Austin always has had a low boiling poit u a 
take place to make U.N. function effec- but he learned long ago to restrain hife 
tively—the treaties and the police force. temper. revolutio 
On the atomic bomb, he thinks much His practice grew. He won a famois call for 
progress actually has been made. The — alienation-of-affections case and then per considere 
phase of discussing general principles is suaded his client to accept less than hal ao. 
past, and actual proposals are being made. _ the sum awarded by the jury. He carried t ne - 
Russia has even offered, although vaguely, | the Supreme Court a Vermont-New Hamp mn a has 
to submit to a system of international — shire border dispute that had smoldere i the : 
surveillance of the development of atomic — since Revolutionary times, and won tl rol 


too. Meanwhile, he dabbled tentatively i! 
Republican politics, as State’s attorney ! 
his county, U.S. Commissioner, mayor ( 


materials, a proposal against which she 
previously had made many objections. 
Work on the problem of reducing con- 


highly va 
ing throu 









ventional armaments has just been begun. St. Albans, chairman of the Republica a 

Fixity of purpose. Mr. Austin brings State convention, and a delegate to Re — 
to all these problems a firmness of purpose publican national conventions. ti hg 
that has characterized a long career in In 1916, he went to China to represet! ' ha 
the law and in public life. Many have com- the American International Corp., in (0 mene, . 
pared his sincerity and integrity with the _ tracting for the financing and constructit! _ 
granite that comes from the quarries of of national railways, a canal and projet . iplon 
his native Vermont. to prevent flood and famine. This is si! ig his he 
APRIL 18 
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to have solidified international leanings 
that had begun earlier through associations 
with nearby Canada and the approach of 
the first World War. Returning to Ver- 





ago, the 
reared i 


ngs, was 





Verne mont, he resumed his practice there. In 
office. 4B i9g1, a bullet intended for a Washington 
ith NO" bootlegger killed Senator Frank L. Greene, 
and ‘of Vermont, and left a vacancy in the 
p a lug Senate that Mr. Austin successfully sought. 
Republican Senator. Soon after he 
Pd entered the Senate, the New Deal came 
athe into power. Mr. Austin’s Yankee conserv- 
y bea atim recoiled both from New Deal proj- 
a ets and the centralized power that they 
, " gave to the executive departments in 
Pee Washington. Liberals considered him one 
ervthi of the archreactionaries of Congress. But 
bs thi the second W orld W ar approached they 
we" aw another side of his character. 
ng pois What he saw coming, especially after 
te bi Munich, was not simply war, but world 
: revolution. He was among the earliest to 
tiie call for American preparedness. He was 
hen pet considered far ahead of the Roosevelt Ad- 
han half Mmstration in asking for American aid to 
wii’ the Allies, after the war in Europe began. 
y Hamp. In a hasty, but never-retracted statement 
noldersy the Senate, before Pearl Harbor, he 
won ify “Setted that America would fight rather 
tively i than permit a Hitler victory. He was 
orney i highly valuable to Mr. Roosevelt in push- 





ing through Lend-Lease, modifications of 






nayor oi x : 
public the Neutrality Act, and the deal that gave 
to Be this country offshore bases in exchange for 





destroyers. He wrote such unpopular legis- 
ition as the peace-time draft and its ex- 
tension, and later a measure to provide 
postwar universal training. 

_ Diplomat. Mr. Roosevelt, acknowledg- 
ng his help, appointed him to the delega- 
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AMERICA’S. CONNALLY, AUSTIN, VANDENBERG 
... trips to Washington helped in forming policy 


tion to the Chapultepec Conference that 
wrote a mutual assistance pact for the 
Western Hemisphere. Unexpectedly early, 
a treaty was about to be huzzaed through 
by enthusiastic Latins. But no English 
translation was available. Other members 
of the U.S. delegation were absent. Mr. 
Austin, not one to take anything sight 
unseen, asked that the vote be postponed. 

Later, it was found that the Spanish 
draft contained at least three provisions 
which would have been unacceptable to 
the U.S. Congress. Mr. Austin and Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., redrafted it in a long argu- 
ment over the exact meaning of words. 
Mr. Austin is meticulous where words are 
concerned. Mr. Berle’s volatile mind and 
Mr. Austin’s slow-moving solidity com- 
bined to perfect a pact that has been much 
praised. 

In the U.N. President Truman ap- 
pointed Mr. Austin to the U.N. last sum- 
mer, and the choice was acclaimed by his 
fellow Senators. One after another they 
arose to praise the accomplishments and 
the integrity of the Vermonter. 

The American representative naturally 
must speak the viewpoint of the Adminis- 
tration. But Mr. Austin has been much 
more than an errand boy. He is in Wash- 
ington every week or so, and he brings 
back ideas and proposals, the result of his 
direct contacts, that go into the formula- 
tion of policy. Mr. Truman, a close friend 
from ‘Senate days, has great respect for 
Mr. Austin’s judgment. Mr. Austin is on 
close terms, too, with Senators Vanden- 
berg and Connally, who have a hand in 
shaping policy. 

In the U.N., he has tried, with some 


Help feed famished 
muscles with fresh blood! 


@® When hip muscles 
seem to shout with pain 
after unaccustomed ex- 
ercise, get busy! Help 
nature feed them a sup- 
ply of fresh blood for 
renewed energy. You 
see tired muscles are 
often famished mus- 
cles—your extra exer- 
cise has burned up their 
nourishment required for 
work. But rub those 
muscles with famous 
Absorbine Jr. and you 
step up your local circula- 
tion. Fresh blood supplies 
fresh nourishment and at 
the same time helps carry 
away irritating fatigue acids. 
Get Absorbine Jr. today— 
this famous formula of rare 
medicinal herbs and other 
scientifically chosen  ingre- 
cients from many lands. Help 
tired muscles become supple 
again. You feel relaxed and 
ready to go. At all drugstores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. 4 
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Oita COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 48, 15¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1947, to holders of 
record at close of business April 19. 1947 
Dace Parker 


April 3, 1947 Secretary 




















MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLI 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 
500,000 SUNDAY 
400,000 DAILY 


























































Chemicals 
UNLIMITED 


tine the by-products from agri- 
© serve our industrial purposes, we 
destroy nothing. In agriculture there 

i¢ greatest source of raw material in the 
Nworld.” That is the statement made by one 
of the country’s leading chemists. 


tic, then, in Iowa, is a great industrial 
| field awaiting development. Not too long ago 
such things as corn stalks, oat hulls, corncobs 
and straw were referred to as “waste prod- 
ucts.” Today, processing oat hulls produces 
the wonder chemical, Furfural, which has 
scoves of industrial uses. Corn stalks make 
gogd wallboard and many other things; corn- 
s are used for plastics — each product an 
ustry in itself. 


hat-a challenge this state of. Iowa offers to 

> enterprising industrialist who wants to 

tablish a plant away from the congested 
ty and locate where products can be 
oduced close to raw materials. No wonder 
saying, “For industrial profit, move to Iowa!” 





To interested executives this valu- 
able reference book containing a 
complete picture of industrial op- 
portunity in lowa is available upon 
request. Included are vital statistics 
on population, existing industry, 
agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living condi- 
tions. Write for free copy now and 
see how you can profit by bringing 
your plant to 1OWA! Address: 740 
Crocker Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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success, to inaugurate personal relations 
with the Russian and other diploma 
and to iron out in preliminary « ‘onferencs 
difficulties not so easily handled in open 
sessions. His speeches are slow and carefy) 
but occasionally rise to emotional heighis 
He often is ruffled by the barbs of Andy 
A. Gromyko, the Russian representatiy, 
as he was by those of lawyers in his cour. 
room days. But he learned to restrain hip. 
self long ago, and since then he hy 
acquired a useful knack of speaking firm) 
without giving more than temporary ¢ 
fense. He likes parties and people, ay/ 
regards a good dinner for a small numbe 
of people as a powerful solvent for ay 
difficulty. 

U.N. achievements. Looking back 
U.N. so far, Mr. Austin sees a gradu 
approach to the goal he is seeking. Hej 
especially pleased with results in the Gen. 
eral Assembly, which at its last  sessio) 
disposed of some 75 items, including ; 
number of serious questions. Its debate 
were valuable in informing public opinion, 
Changes in public opinion he saw reflected 
often quickly, by changes in the attitude 
of delegates. Now, he sees the recommend: 
tions of the Assembly reflected in decision 
of the Security Council. He says a Counel 
member often “pulls debate up short by 
referring to the express terms of a recon 
mendation of the Assembly.” 

All in all, Mr. Austin believes that th 
area of agreement in U.N. has been ob 
scured by the publicity given to disagree. 
ments. It will take time and patience ty 
reduce the latter, but Mr. Austin ha 
plenty of both. 


TROUBLES WITH COAL 


> Capt. N. H. Collisson is a man ¢ 
many troubles, and most of them stem 
from John L. Lewis. Captain Collison i 
federal Coal Mines Administrator. He hi 
been running 2,500 coal mines seized by the 
Government last May because of a strike 
by Mr. Lewis’s United Mine Worker 
Lately, he has been trying to break the 
“safety strike” ordered by Mr. Lewis i 
the aftermath of the mine disaster at Cer 
tralia, Ill. Who Captain Collisson is ani 
how he goes about the job consequently ar 
matters of public importance. 

Reopening mines. After the Cer 
tralia disaster, Captain Collisson and I 
terior Secretary J. A. Krug ordered il 
mines closed as potentially dangerous. Nov 
as safe conditions are restored, they are il 
spected and then reopened. Captain Coll 
son has under him a force of 171 mine it 
spectors. These men can inspect about 3 
mines daily. So considerable time is ® 
quired. 

Running the mines. To run the mines 
Captain Collisson has a staff of 246 
sons, mostly in area and regional offices. 
these, 223, like himself, are naval person 
mostly reserves who have been held in the 
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The Boeing C-97 and the B-50 team up to make American air power @ great power for peace 


ARMY’S FIRST TEAM OF THE AIR 


The Army’s great new Boeing C-97 
Stratofreighter has a vital place in Amer- 
ican air power. The last war proved the 
necessity of swift, dependable air sup- 
ply. Fastest, most efficient of all cargo 
transports, this airplane is a working 
team-mate of the new long-range Boe- 
ing B-5o bomber. Actually they’re sister 
ships, with interchangeable engines, 
wing and landing gear—built to use the 
same fields and to be serviced by the 
same crews. 


Because of its speed and capacity, 
the twin-decked C-97 can carry more 
ton-miles per month than any other 
transport. At the same time it’s the 
most versatile of cargo planes. As a 
troop-carrier it can accommodate 137 
troops with full field equipment. A 
large loading ramp at the rear permits 
direct drive-in of jeeps, ambulances — 
even two-and-a-half-ton trucks. 

The C-97 is big, but handles easier 
than many smaller airplanes. It is highly 


Boeing, designer and builder of the famous B-17 Flying Fortress and B-29 Superfortress, 


now gives America the still more powerful B-50 and the C-97 Stratofreighter to help preserve the peace. 


At the same time Boeing is building luxurious Stratocruisers for forward-looking airlines. 


economical, both in operating cost and 
in manpower. All equipment needed 
to load or unload it is self-contained. 
No ground equipment necessary. Doors 
at truck-bed level allow loading direct 
to the lower deck, and an overhead rail 
and power hoist lifts and moves the 
upper-deck cargo into position. 
Completely pressurized, the C-97 
can operate at safer high altitudes, and 
with its speed and maneuverability can 
get in and out of airfields quickly. 





















FOR BUSINESSMEN: 


Recent and past experi- 





ences prove that we can 
be of value to execu- 
tives who transact busi- 


ness in Washington. 


Our 


our intimate grasp of 


acquaintances, 


the local scene, our 
broad banking _ back- 
ground, our desire to 


. these fac- 





help you.. 


tors point to one thing: 





make this your Wash- 


ington headquarters! 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 


, SUsth 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 
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service beyond their time to do this partie 
ular work. The mines, except for two, ag 
tually are operated by their owners, gs 
agents of the Government. But Captaiy 
Collisson’s staff is involved in many acetiyj, 
ties, arising from safety problems, interpre. 
tations of the United Mine Workers agree. 
ment with the establish. 
ment of the union welfare fund and othe 
sources. 

Aside from the general strike of last No. 
vember and December, there were 709 jp. 
dividual strikes from July, 1946, through 
January, 1947, each of which had to be jp. 
vestigated by the Captain’s men. Two coal 





Government, 





CAPTAIN COLLISSON 
... proud of the record 


companies were taken over for the account 
and at the risk of the Government, and a 
sizable staff had to be assigned to them 


Nevertheless, Captain Collisson is proud of § 


the record: 

He says that under Government opera- 
tion, production has equaled that of pre- 
vious high-output periods. Industry and 
home furnaces have been supplied, and sub- 
stantial relief shipments have been sent 
abroad. 

Captain Collisson, himself, a robust 
man of 45, with a hearty voice and a frien¢- 
ly way of speaking, was a power enginee! 
before the war. In the Navy, he was exect- 
tive officer for the organization that rat 
seized oil refineries and pipe lines. He came 
into the CMA nearly a year ago, and was 
put in charge last October. 

Future problem. Ahead of him lis 
the knotty task of bringing the union and 


operators into an agreement that will a 


sure continued production of coal when the 
mines are returned to their owners next 
July 1. Some talks have been held, but 
progress is slow, and in the end Congres 
may be forced to take steps to solve the 
problem. 
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a think of 
CANADA 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS ; 


To Everywhere in Canada 


Sheep or statistics, fishing 
or farming, ask Canadian 
National Railways for com- 
plete details on Canada. 
Visit any Canadian Na- 





tional ofice listed in your RAILWAYS 
telephone book . . . or write HOTELS 

ian National Rail- STEAMSHIPS 
19 AIR LINES 


ways, 360 McGill Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 




















The National Plastics Exposition 
will present to the midwest and the 
nation a truly representative show- 
ing of all the new materials, ma- 
chines, equipment, processes in the 
growing field of plastics. 


It will be an industry show. To 
industrial purchasers, store buyers, 
engineers and designers, SPI extends 
a cordial invitation to visit the ex- 
position. 


If you would like to attend, write 
the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
295 Madison Ave., New York. 


2%0 NATIONAL 
* PLASTICS 
EXPOSITION 


SPONSORED BY THE SOCIETY 
OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


The COLISEUM, CHICAGO 
WY 6-10, 1947 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Closed Shop and Minority Rights 

Sir:—A greatly distorted “fact” is Mr. 
Owen’s declaration (“In Favor of the 
Closed Shop,” in “The Yeas and Nays,” 
USN, March 28, 1947) that “our democ- 
racy is based on majority rule.” The major- 
ity rules only when its acts conform to the 
Constitution. The major provisions of this 
Constitution are primarily concerned with 
the rights of individuals irrespective of the 
wishes of the majority. One of these rights 
is to join or not to join any voluntary or- 
ganization. If Government is 
transformed into the form of a self-styled 
“democratic labor union,” Lord Macaulay’s 
forecast of the destruction of the Republic 
will come to pass. 


Madison, Wis. 


our ever 


C.M.J. 


* * * 


Tenant’s View of Rent Raises 


Sir:—“Why should a tenant be hurt 
more by having his rent doubled than by 
having his food and clothing bill tripled?” 
asks Mr. Frank C. Slay in “The Yeas and 
Nays” (USN, April 4, 1947). 

When we rented our apartment in 1942, 
cleaning, linen, telephone, and janitor 
services were included, but all have long 
been discontinued. The landlord 
started collecting capacity rentals, saved 
employe salaries and their occupation of 
an apartment. The only renovation, to my 
knowledge, was painting, and this was 
more than amply covered by rental in- 
creases granted by OPA. 

We can choose our markets and we can 
do without many things which are priced 
too high, but, if rents are increased and 
we have no choice but to remain, it 
amounts to a “hold-up.” 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


since 


E.M. 


* * * 


Puzzled by Subsidies 


Sir:—Among the things that puzzle me 
are the many U.S. bonuses and subsidies, 
and the desirability of now suspending 
them. For instance, payment to farmers 
for farming in such a way as to improve 
fertility of their land. It seems absurd to 
pay anyone for doing a thing that benefits 
him. 

Then there are support prices, Govern- 
ment loans based upon artificially high 
prices, purchase and withholding from the 
market of various things, all seemingly in 
the interest of a few. 


Winnetka, III. CHARLES KELLER 








Help feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


| @ When arm muscles seem to 
shout with pain after unaccus- 
| tomed exercise, get busy! Help 
| nature feed them a supply of fresh 
blood for renewed energy. You 
| see tired muscles are often 
famished muscles—your extra 
exercise has burned up their nour- 
ishment required for your work. 
But rub those muscles with fa- 
mous Absorbine Jr. and you step 
up your local circulation. Fresh 
blood supplies fresh nourishment 
and at the same time helps carry 
away irritating fatigue acids. Get 
Absorbine Jr. today—this famous 
| formula of rare medicinal herbs 
| and other scientifically chosen in- 
| gredients from many lands. Help 
| tired muscles become supple 
| again. You feel relaxed and ready 
| to go. At all drugstores, $1.25 a 
bottle. 






W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Me? To be king of Salvadoro? 
Nope. just got this brand-new Toro! 
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Washington 
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Soviet Angling for a Dollar Loan...Tax-Cut Delay 
Till January? . . . Krug Boom for Vice Presidency 


George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, has come off second best in his 
first encounters with Russia’s V. M. 
Molotov. Mr. Molotov uses peace 
conferences as propaganda sounding 
boards to reach the minds of peoples 
in Europe to be influenced, and not 
as means for reaching agreement with 
U.S. and Britain. 


KOR ok 


Mr. Molotov really is continuing to 
play for a big loan of dollars from 
U.S. as a price of agreement on any 
effective settlements in Europe, but 
he cannot seem to spark interest from 
the U.S. side. 


x ok 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
finds that some of those who designed 
the World Bank and the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund now are saying 
privately that he has turned these in- 
stitutions over to the private banking 
interests. Bankers, according to this 
story, convinced the Truman Admin- 
istration that a World Bank, not 
wholeheartedly supported by private 
bankers, could not sell its securities. 


x O*. * 


Senator Walter George, of Georgia, 
Finance Committee chairman when 
Democrats controlled the Senate, is 
trying to convince President Truman 
that he should accept tax reduction 
of about 20 per cent on individual in- 
comes received after July 1. That 
would involve about a 10 per cent 
tax cut for 1947. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is indicating to some of 
those on the inside that he thinks any 
tax cut approved by the present Con- 
gress should take effect next January 1, 
not on July 1. Unless his attitude 
changes, the President is likely to bar 
any cut in tax on 1947 incomes. 


x *k * 


Republican leaders in Congress plan 
to set special committees at work in 
August to study plans for broad re- 
vision of the entire tax structure that 


68 


can be undertaken in the 1948 session 
of Congress. 


KK *& & 


An informed view is that budget cuts 
finally made by Republicans in Con- 
gress will be no larger than $2,000,- 
000,000, instead of the $5,000,000,000 
talked about in a $37,500,000,000 
budget for the year that starts July 1. 


xk k *& 


President Truman will not be able to 
spend in this fiscal year, ending June 
30, all of the money that he asked the 
last Congress to appropriate for him. 
Expenditures are running behind the 
White House estimates for 1947, and 
are expected to run behind next year, 
owing in part to overestimating. 


x * *& 


Britain’s Foreign Minister Ernest Bev- 
in has informed U.S. Secretary of 
State Marshall that the British will 
be unable much longer to carry the 
load of maintaining peace in Pales- 
tine and that U.S. will have to take 
over if it wants to avoid real trouble 
between Arabs and Jews. This coun- 
try can’t go on talking about what to 
do in Palestine without really doing 
something about it. 


* * & 


Julius Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
is less likely than either James For- 
restal, Navy Secretary, or Averell 
Harriman, Commerce Secretary, to 
be tapped for second place on the 
1948 Truman ticket. Some of Mr. 
Krug’s friends are starting to boom 
him for the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation. 


kkk 


Both Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, 
and Governor Tom Dewey of New 
York are eyeing the possibility of 
Minnesota’s Harold Stassen as a 1948 
running mate if the Republican nom- 
ination for the Presidency can be en- 
gineered in their direction. Mr. Stas- 
sen, however, has his own idea about 
seeking the presidential, not the vice- 
presidential, nomination. 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri. 
culture, is going to move with more’ 
caution in buying wheat from 
1947 crop for export. Govern 
purchases on a large scale in the las 
crop year went far toward generatj 
the tight situation in supply that senf 
prices booming. 


x *k * 


Union members are sending to mem. 
bers of Congress letters from uniop 
leaders insisting that each member 
write at least one letter to his Con- 
gressman protesting against changes 
in labor laws. Result is that the letter. 
writing campaign of unions is tending 
to backfire. 


x - * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich} 
igan, is getting set to urge Secretary 
of State Marshall, on his return from 
Moscow, to make a shift in policy to- 
ward Latin America that will improve 
this country’s relations with Argen- 
tina. 


xk *k *& 


Tom Clark’s Justice Department is 
tending to fall apart at the seams 
as more and more of its key men 
leave as a result of internal dissen- 
sions and of attractive outside offers. 
Mr. Clark is finding some difficulty in 
attracting the new individuals hej 
would like to fill key jobs. 


Kk ox 


Senator Taft is holding out for af 
omnibus bill filled with many vati«: 
eties of changes in labor laws in thé 
one bill that President Truman thet 
could kill with a veto, although most 
other Republican leaders are coming 
to favor a series of bills changing la 
bor laws, expecting in that way 1 
get some of them past the White 
House. 


x & x 


President Truman has let out word 
that he would feel impelled to ved 
a bill that curbs labor-union powef if 
that bill turns out to be drastic init 
terms. 
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